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HON. ANDREW ELLISON, Judge of the 2nd Judi- 
cial Circuit, writes: 

"It is stamped throughout with your own good, 
rugged sense and excellent heart 
Z-IThe referencesto members of your family —both 
living and dead—are not only appropriate, but full 
of pathos, and will be especially so to many of vour 
readers who recall your early struggles and priva- 
tions, borne so patiently, and later on, your splendid 
triumph that has crowned your old age with honor 
to yourself and blessings to mankind.” 

VW 

HON. S.M. PICKLER, Representative in the Legis- 
lature from Adair County, says: 

"I have been much interested in its perusal, 
written in a style original and interesting ftom 
beginning to end. As the discoverer of the greatest 
healing science known to civilized man, your name 
will be emblazoned on the future pages of history and 
cherished in the heart«of thousands who will owe 
prolongation of days tothis great discovery. The 
young giant “Joshua” is destined to subdue the 
world—to strangle all the terrible ogres of disease 
and death, and plau: the banner of common sense 
healing, good cheer and happiness for millions in 
every city and hamlet in the civilized world. 

Lä 

Mrs. J. E. HiLbRETH-WoOD, of Lake Mills, 
Wisconsin, an old time friend of Dr. Still, formerly 
of Kirksville’ Mo, writes: 

“I hardly know where to begin or what to say 
first, end I feel as Mr. Wood reads it aloud that the 
end or finis' will come all to soon, We talk of it, 
andthen read and talk again, for through each 
chapter runs a great and mighty truth for the world 
of truth seekers—a truth never before heid up to 
the world, 


aka 


“Dr. A, T, STILL, Dear Sir'—You have created 
“war,” not with Spain; but I could not let my wife 
goto bed last night alter becoming interested in 
vour "Memoirs," Please accept our sincere thanks 
for the same and may you live long and enjoy the 
fruits of your wonderful discovery. 

Yours Truly, 
A. H. NELSON." 
Kirksville, Mo., March 12, à 


¥,* 


Mrs. JULIA B. FORAKER, wife of the eminent 
Ohio Senator, in a long personal letter, writes as 
follows of the autobiography: 

“It is very interesting and through it all, I can 
see your personality, which I know will please you, 
and all of your friends who know you well. It will 
always be one of the brightest spots in my life to 


recall the rtunity and privilege I had in meet- 
ing and Zeite? so well acquainted. with you, I 


TER book that every one interested 


in Osteopathy, and those desiring 


= | to know something of Osteopathy can- 
S not do without. 
x ; but a book for all, the general reader as 
well as the student. 


Itis not a text book 


Read what those say who have read 


the work. 


feel sorry for those who have not had that privilege. 
Iam looking forward with pe pleasure to spend- 
ing another summer in Kirksville, and hope to find 
you as strong physically as you are mentally. You 
are one of the men who should live to be a hundred 
years old and be a iex and pleasure to your friends 
every day of yourlife. Every day of my life I feel 
so thankful and grateful for my blessings and priv- 
lleges, not the least of which is the science of Oste- 
opathy an4 the great privilege of knowing the dis 
coverer and counting him as one of my personal 
friends.” 
Mi 
MILLARD, MO., MARCH 4, 1898. 

“DEAR FRIEND:—One year ago es we cele- 
brated the christening of your baby “Joshua,” and 
his growth has been unprecedented. Not only has 
he grown SESCH) but outward as well. His head 
reaches to the British boundary on the north, to the 
gulf of Mexico on the south His right hand 
touches the broad Atlantic, his left the mild Pacific, 
and his fame has crossed the waters on both sides, 
May you be spared many years to enjoy the company 
of this your loved child, “Osteopathy,” is the prayer 
of your friend.” Zë Mrs. Sot, MORRIS, 

* 

ProF, W. P. Nason, the well known educator, 
writes: 

I read the book from beginning to end, to Mrs. 
Nason, which is quite a feat for me and for the 
ability to do so, I am indebted to Osteopathy or 
yourself, for had it not been for the Osteopathic 
treatments I have taken, I could not have read the 
book aloud. We were deeply interested and de- 
lighted with the book from the first page to the 
last. Ithinkit worthy its great author who has 
done more for suffering humanity than any man, 
yes, I might wei! say, all the men of this great gen- 
eration engaged in the art of healing, or curing the 
sick, 

* 

JoHN R, MusicK:—Filled with philosophy and 
advice which makes it useful in any household. 
Page after page reveals new beauties while the soul 
drinks in wisdom from every line. Every thought 
is original, and every expression new. ‘The style 
has all the freshness and vigor of youth, while the 
thought shows the wisdom of years, 


* 

Mrs NETTIE H, BOLLEs, D. O., of Denver Colo- 
rado, says: 

"Several of the chapters came to me as old 
friends. To one who reads, there can be no ques- 
tion as to whom the honor isdue for the discovery 
of Osteopathy. 


Printed on the finest calender book paper, bound in 
handsome cloth, 460 pages, 52 beautiful illustrations. 
Sold by the author $5.00 per copy, Kirksville, Mo. ) 
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DR. A. T. STILL’S DEPARTMENT. 


‘CHEW, SWALLOW AND DIGEST. 

ve few persons ever give a thought to the laws of nutrition. We chew, 

swallow and digest. Some substances are so hard to separate that it 
takes all the powers of the great muscles of the under jaw to push the teeth 
through them. Then the labor begins in earnest on that chunk of beef or 
half cooked old turkey gobler's breast, that has been embalmed with spice, 
sage and pepper sufficiently to keep a thousand years. After long chewing, 
twisting and failures, we often have to take the bite in our fingers and pull it 
to pieces to get it small enough to swallow, for we know we risk our lives if 
we try to swallow it as it is. Thousands have choked to death in this way, 
and to avoid that danger we put the muscles of the jaw to a great strain. 

I want to set you to thinking just a little, for it is your bodies I wish to 
save from an untimely, or the imprudent man's early grave. 

I will speak first of the labors of chewing and swallowing. Each pro- 
cess differs from the other. Chewing first, swallowing next, and diges- 
tion last. Digestion neverstarts its work until the other two have finished 
the work of mastication and swallowing. Three sets of nerves have to take 
active part before nutrition has reached the climax of physical perfection. 

In reducing substances to fluids, qualified when passed through the 
thoracic duct to the lungs by qualification to a higher process or otherwise; 
to be forwarded from there into the heart, which will send the blood by its 
force to the brain and other departments of the body, to receive such ele- 
ments by addition as would qualify the blood for its various uses through all 
divisions of the body. 

Ifthe reader will stop and reason fora few moments can he not see 
that chewing, swallowing and digestion are separate and active principles, 
which cannot all act at once. Therefore when the nerves of mastication are 
in motion the process of digestion must be suspended. Right here we are 
forced to conclude, that when digestion becomes active chewing and swal- 
loiwng must be inactive during that process, and the sooner their duty is 
completed, reason would teach us digestion would commence its work at 
an earlier date. Knowing this to be a natural truth that no two of the three 
forces above described can work at the same time; would it not be the best 
philosophy in this day of electric speed to hurry the process of mastication 
and swallowing through their labors, that they may stop in orderthat the 
chemical process of digestion should -have an undisturbed opportunity, to 


[Copyright 1898 by the American School of Osteopathy.] 
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accomplish that great and most wonderful feat of nature, which is to change 
dead substances to living matter? e 
Persons who have not studied the physical laws of life, innocently or 


ignorantly crucify the chances for physical and mental comfort, which can . 


be seen, felt and comprehended only by an intelligent man or woman, 
when by accident or otherwise they are invited to partake of, and go 
through the military drill of the six o'clock dinners, which are considered 
very limited in display when the changes are less than seven, very moderate 
at ten, and fairly filled at thirteen. This process of animal torture with 
suspended digestion, ligate pressure of abdominal aorta, vena cava, renal, 
pelvic and all nerve centers of sacrum suspended by pressure of the loading 
of the foolish and indigestible compounds, that have been forced into the 
stomach by the most idiotic stupidity of the present age. 

An intelligent observer, and not much intelligence is required, provided 
he understands some of the laws of anatomy and physiology to see and 
know that the cause of so much apoplexy, paralysis of one or both sides, 
gout, heart disease, Bright's disease, appendicitis, piles, shaking palsy, bald 
heads, and insanity both periodic and continued, all have their origin in 
some big dinner. 

One would say it is such a pleasant place to talk, but with all these 


` facts before us I would say, less talk, more sense and better health. 


At this time allow me toask a few pointed questions. What do you 
suppose a Kentuckian would do with his servant if he should treat his fox 
hounds as you have treated your stomach? He would give him a raw-hid- 
ing, then have him hitch up a four horse team, send him to Tennessee with a 
draft and order for a wagon load of dogs. When the darkey returns with 
the dogs his master gives him another whipping and says, the next time you 
feed my dogs to death I will hang you. 

“Massa will you please tell me, can a pusson feed a dog to death?” 

Much is said about the pleasures at the table, I will admit there is much 
pleasure at the table while eating, but more can be found in the parlor, for 


this reason; the circulation if the blood is pressed and stopped extensively by 
the pressure of an overloaded stomach; every nerve, vein and artery is being ` 


pressed to misery. Why not get up and take the weight off the abdominal 
aorta, vena cava and all the systems that must have room to act to let diges- 
tion get to work before the food rots in you? You have forced the blood to 
the brain by taking up all space to go to other places. Is it not reasonable to 
think a blood vessel will burst in the brain and pour in its contents until you 
have a case of apoplexy etc.? A 
Tur SEARCH Licuts Or Success. 

N O truth ever took place among men and was adopted for its value that 

did not exist in nature. Self created, self living and comes with the 


gray hairs and whiskers of long ages. It hasever stood in the open fields, and 


with the label on its breast written in all languages, “I am for you," and haseven h ; 


t 
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broken ranks to catch the eye of man. “I at first spread in full view the full 
broadside of my vessel, that tipped allshores with bow and stern; but man did 
not, would not, take his eye off the boats of empty tradition long enough to 
read the labels of this great vessel, whose length reached from shore to 
shore." One said I wish I was on that long boat, I believe a person could 
get a long sleep on it. A person may stand in the best of places and listen 
to the arguments of truth and not move a muscle of mind or body for 
years, and will not because he fears it will not be popular. He is a liar 
and a hypocrite of the first and of all kinds of water. He is a coward and a 
sneaking paltroon, and lives by short weights and hypocrisy. He is much 
more to be dreaded than the man of much sleep. He wears the yellow rose 
of jealousy, and is ever ready to say when the hard fight for truth is over 
and the enemy is dead, I too want to be a pall-bearer at that funeral, and ` 
makes an ass of himself. He knows he never spoke one word to encourage 
the growth of that now wonderful truth, that he is splitting his throat to tell 
the people about. 

Does he travel in the front line of progress with a search-light of an 
honest explorer? No, he is naught but the mill-stone of untruth around the 
neck of honest investigation. He takes hold of this unfolded truth with 
the tongue of a liar and hand of a thief, and says“I am the Edison of all dis- 
coveries, the commander of the sun and moon. Iam far in advance of all 
thinkers as the size of my hat shows. Ihave gottenall the knowledge that 
mortals can give." à 

P 
Tue Heap Or Tue Fauirv. 
Mi is the head of the family, so declared by sacred writ. Has he not 
great reason to be proud of this appointment? For is he not also 
master of the beasts of the field, the fishes of the sea andthe fowls of the 
air. All of these facts being indisputable, is it not reasonable that he should 
lead in allthings? 

The woman is the weaker vessel, and generally very weak; would it not 
be expected that this divinely endowed gentleman should lead in all things? 
If so, let him rise in the morning, make fires, have the room warm and com- 
fortable to receive the weaker vessel. Is his arm not stronger than hers? 
If so, let him cut the meat, grind the coffee, churn and dress the butter, 
wash the dishes, make up the beds, put on and fill the wash boiler, do the 
washing and ironing, box and spank the children, in order to save her 
strength. She has many duties which the head of the family can assign to 
her, which are lighter and more pleasant. Such as playing the piano, riding 
the bicycle, curling her hair, light gossip, entertaining company, receiving 
the news of the day such as deaths, marriages and the latest scandal. He is 
admonished not to be weary in well doing for in due season he shall reap if 


he faint not. He must ever remember that these light afflictions have some 
glory at the end of them. 


Y 
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| K HINTS ON STUDY. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO STUDENTS. 

$ BY CHAS, HAZZARD, PH. B. . 
| H i mo study is a student's business; study broadly, not books alone, but men, 
B. events, and facts, wherever found. It is obvious that if he do not 
| f study broadly, he may become narrow; if he study books alone, he may 
i become “bookish,” and that if he do not accustom himself to dealing with 
1 d facts outside of books, he lessens his chances of success in any profession in 
q d which he must deal with facts hand to hand. In other words, he may 


become impractical. In this class are men whom I have known to gradu- 
| ate from college with honor, men who, during their course had avoided 
society, school-politics, athletics, and the like, and had devoted themselves 


| 
H: solely to books, winning the coveted scholarship honor, but defeating the 
| D. Wi very end of education by mistaken ideas of study. These men rarely 
Im amounted to much in the real business of life for which their college prepar- N 
"n f ation should have fitted them. V 
Mi I sometimes think that I can discover the counterpart of such a student 
dB in some of our students of Osteopathy. Some few there be, of bright mind, 
an it may seem, who recite wonderfully well by rote, but who shrink in dismay 
i when called upon to handle a fact, or to make practical application of the d 
I" : knowledge learned from the printed page. 
Lë An educated man should be handy at facts. 
ra Besides the bookish student, there is another kind of student who’has 
re | mistaken habits of study. The latter is one who works hard and late, makes ` 
P tremendous and honest efforts to acquirethe knowledge he so eagerly seeks, P 


| 
ie but when called upon for an account of what he has leatned, shows that he 
has either missed the point or has failed to get it fixed in his memory. This 
| 1 student's failure is largely due to misdirected energy. He studies at ill- 
if 2 chosen hours, in uncomfortable or noisy places, or perhaps he does not o 
d understand how to classify and link together the facts that he learns. He d 
falls into a habit of memorizing without understanding. 
A third class is represented by the student who rushes in at the begin- 
d ning of the term with a hurrah, does well for a few weeks, but soon subsides 
ke into mediocrity. He loses interest, and fails of the early promise. Evi- 
| " dently the seed had fallen upon stony places. 

D Evidently the test of a man's success is found in what he is able to 
NI achieve after his course of study is completed, no matter how his education ; 
| was gotten. But the representative of a learned profession must, to a great , 
A . extent, find his success based upon his technical education. This technical 
ED ` education must be gotten by patient and dilligent study along prescribed: 
A E lines. If he was lazy or ignorant at his professional school, the day soon 
| arrives in his professional career when he finds the way blocked before him. 
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Time was when any unqualified man found means to secure an Osteopath’s 


diploma and to command a large practice, but that was simply because of a ` 
. large demand and a paucity of real Osteopaths to supply it. Those times 


are now past. With the large classes of graduates going out from the vari- 
ous schools of Osteopathy, competition is becoming high among Osteo- 
paths; a long-suffering and much-imposed-upon public is learning to dis- 
criminate, and the hour has come when the Osteopathic practitioner must be 
thoroughly educated in the principles of his profession or fail. He simply 
must know his business. The public comes to his office looking for a man 
worthy to be trusted with the issues of life, and it will not be satisfied with 
an ignoramus. If, in addition to his skill as an Osteopath, he can present 
evidences of culture and refinement, his services will be sought by the better 
classes of people, for the better classes will not tolerate a boor. A man, 
like water, finds his own level. These words are directed to our many 
earnest students, whose success, doubtless, is dependentupon no word from 
me. Yet it may be that a few words spoken upon this theme may meet a 
want felt by some hard-working student, and may give him a clearer light 
to guide his efforts. 

To study is our business as students, yet how few of us takethis view of 
the matter! How few get down to a really scientific basis in conducting 
their work as students! Yet successful study is as dependent upon well 
settled principles as is a successful business. There is a saying: “Plan your 
work, and work your plan." Ifa man place upon a rock a bullet with a 
charge of powder behind it, and touch off the powder, the only result is a 
flash; the ball remains unmoved.. But if he ram the bullet home in front of 
a charge of powder in the barrel of a rifle, and then explode the powder, 
the bullet issent out with irresistible force. Shooting the rifle is the plan 
for moving the ball. The fact is, we as students burn too much powder. 
Our efforts are often misdirected, and the tremendous energy we exert fails 
of its object because it is not rightly directed. Plan your studies; have a 
certain time and a certain place for taking up each different lesson. The 
whole day should be so arranged as to give the best possible result in work 
accomplished. To do this, one must give good attention to his physical 
condition. We are no more capable of performing a good quality of mental 
labor when the system is clogged and sluggish, than isa watch of keeping 
good time when choked with dust. Coming, as many students do, from 
active occupations to settle down here to the sedentary life of a student 
means a great change to which the system must accommodate itself. Almost 
invariably such a man continues to eat and drink as much as before, with 
the result that the system is clogged and poisoned, and the brain is left 
unfit for work. Asa rule students eat too much, and exercise too little. 

This brings to mind the habit many have of studying directly after a 
meal. At such a time the blood is needed about the digestive organs to 
yield its energy in digestive juices. Study at such a time hinders digestion, 


E 
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and leads to nothing, since the brain is then in no condition for hard work. 
- After the heavy meal of the day, one should rest before attempting work. 
| 3 If it be noon, and the afternoon is to be spent in study, one should follow 
the rest with exercise, which should be lightat first, ending with more vigor- 
ous exercise, but not sufficient to fatigue. Then, having gone through such 
preliminary preparation for study, the brain is fresh and powerful, the meal 
is digested, and when the student sits down at his study table he is capable 
of splendid mental effort. Here also matters should be planned. Theroom 
should be quiet and comfortable; the light should not be so bright as to dis- 
tract the mind from the work in hand; nothing should be allowed to enter- 
fere. Have every book, and everything necessary for the work within reach 
so that you do not need to rise from the chair. Under such conditions the 
mind can be concentrated most intensely, and can be kept so for from two 
to three hours. It can now make acquirement with greater ease and rapid- 
ity than possible under other circumstances, and study becomes a pleasure 
instead of a grind. Work thus done is well done in half the time required 
when careless, desultory habits are followed, hence out of the total time one 
may thus save considerable to be devoted to other forms of improvement. 

It is well to do the hard study first, leaving light reading and errands, 
and the like for the more careless hours. Remember that the tired brain, 
like the tired muscle, works slowly and with difficulty. 

There is an adage which says: “Brains, not thumbs, is the way to 
study." Some students thumb their books more diligently than they use 
their brains, and with poorer result. It is always better to call upon the 
brain to answer a question, if possible, than to interrogate the printed page. 

A student should supply himself with good reference books for his 
work. A good dictionary may be had cheaply, and is indispensable. Use 
several books in studying one subject. Leave no word or point without 


D 


d E c thoroughly understanding it. In looking up new words in the dictionary, 
it P write them down and review them for the purpose of fixing them in the 
! mind. Refer, if possible, to several authorities in looking up any subject. 
| i Nothing is so broadening as a liberal use of books. In studying, study 
EC broadly, look for facts outside of books in support of theories taught in 
| bh books. Apply book-knowledge to actual experience as far as possible. 
j dE Many a student is good at learning from books, but is lost in a laboratory 
E where he comes face to face with the facts concerning which books are 
| | d written. In despair he calls upon the professor to assign him work in the 
j lt printed book. “Dress this fact for him in printer's ink, that it may not startle 
i | him with its stark reality. Notso. Let him deal with facts hand to hand, 
Eu 'tis the better part of his education. Thus he may escape the fate that! 
E befalls the bookish man. 
E One of the greatest difficulties encountered by the student is that of 
i fixing in his mind the points learned, so that he can readily recall them. 
| Here he must depend largely upon his own ingenuity to help him out of the 
E [Concluded on page Got.) 
Jl 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE, 


DELIVERBD BEFORE THE Y. M. C. A., OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN, BY F. W. HANNAH, D. O. 


"MAN A MACHINE." 


AS THE request of our worthy instructor, Prof. Studer, I, as a member of 

this organization, and grateful for the excellent opportunities afforded 
by it, shall endeavor to present for your consideration, a few thoughts along 
the line of *Man as a Machine," without any attempt to embellish those 
thoughts with high sounding rhetoric, or clothe them with technical expres- 
sions, and realizing at the same time that the subject is one of such gigantic 
proportions, as to require volumes for its proper consideration, instead of its 
being crowded into a short talk as this must necessarily be. Apropos of 
the subject, it has been said: 


"Know thyself, enough for man to know, 
'The proper study of mankind is man." 


This proper study, suggested in the above, might well be divided into 
investigation along three lines, physical, mental and moral, coupled with the 
spiritual. Here it is easily observed how the third (moral) conditioned by 
the proper development of the second (mental,) and how both in turn (barr- 
ing a few exceptions,) are conditioned by a proper development of the first 
(physical. Viewed in this way, we see that the physical aspect of man is 
of prime importance; in fact, some choose to consider it paramount; some 
seek to develope the mental to the partial exclusion of the other two; some 
have dwelt upon the moral to the partial neglect of all else. In the light of 
all that has gone before, together with all that now is, as the basis for our 
judgment, we should say that the old Greek idea, *A sound mind in a sound 
body" most nearly expresses ouridea of what education should result in—the 
process being a harmonious development of all the powers which are merely 
potentialities at birth. | 

But we are to consider man’s physical being only this evening, and to 
do this in the proper way suggested above would involve investigation 
along the lines of anatomy—or the structure of the different parts; physi- 
ology—or the functions of those different parts; chemistry—or the wonder- 
fully delicate elaboration of food stuffs from raw materials into bone, 
muscle, nerve, etc., and lastly hygiene—or the proper care of all the parts, 
including man’s eating, drinking, sleeping, exercise, wearing apparel and 
bathing. Assuming that all are more or less familiar with the physiological 
workings of the six great systems of organs in the human body, upon whose 
harmonious action, depends the health of the individual, you will pardon me 
if I only sketch each system briefly, taking opportunity to drop a few prac- 
tical hints here and there as we pass along. 

The bones, abouttwo hundred in round numbers, form the framework of 
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the complicated structure, and to the careful student thereof, they are the sur- 
veyor's stakes, if you please, to which he must refer before “running a line." 
They are fastened together at the joints or articulations by tough, fibrous 
bands called ligaments, the whole being sometimes likened unto the frame- 
work of a house before it has been enclosed, where the joists, uprights and 
rafters, standing out in bold relief, are united in a variety of ways, any one 
of which is far excelled in the articulations of the bones. They constitute 
the osseous system, and to their many and varied projections, and into the 
various depressions of these bones are fastened the muscles, some long, some 
short, some flat, according to their locations and the work they are required 
to perform, constituting the muscular system. They round out the figure 
and gives beauty and symmetry to the form, and by their marvelous con- 
tractile power brought to bear upon the bones as levers, when properly cul- 
tured give us the poetry of motion. 

The next two systems, viz: the circulatory and nervous, are probably 
most concerned in the processes of life, although their activities are made 
possible only by the presence of the other systems. They are mutually 
dependent, the circulatory depending upon the nervous for its vital energy, 
and the nervous depending upon the circulatory for its nutrition. The 
heart, that four chambered organ, whose every throb lands us one step 
further into eternity, is the center of the circulatory system. It is the spot 
where life begins. Leading out from it are two large tubes, corresponding 
to the mains of a water system, which divide and subdivide as arteries, and 
arterioles until finally those subdivisions are so small as to be called capil- 
lary (hairlike,) the ramifications of which through muscle, nerve, bone, etc., 
are incalculable. Through this vast system, the heart, the engine of this 
machinery forces that common carrier, the blood from center to extremity, 
carrying nutrition to every atom, when the machinery is in proper adjust- 
ment. This nutrition, if consumed properly, should generate enough heat 
to warm the body sufficiently well to do away with heavy clothing, which 
only burdens us, exhausting vitality, which, if properly directed in other 
channels, might accomplish wonders. Having performed its mission, the 
blood passes on, one capillary blending with another, until they have formed 
a vein, which, in turn, blends with its neighbor, until the fluid contents are 
poured into some large veins and into the heart, whence it came, thus com- 
pleting the circuit of the body, hence the name circulation, from circum, 
around, and fero to carry. Through these tubes which we, for convenience, 
have called arteries and veins, the blood must flow. Here I desire especially 
to be understood. Healthy blood flows. A sluggish circulation means dis- 


ease. For blood to flow requires sufficient heart action, a certain amount of ` 


muscular exercise, and proper fluidity of itself. The last named point I 
wish to impress. Nutrition is carried into, and many waste products out of 
the system in solution oz/y, and for this to be done, the fluidity of the circu- 
lation must be preserved. This is done principally by what we drink. The 
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drainage on the circulation by the daily secretion of from thirty to sixty 
ounces of saliva, ten to twelve pints of gastric juice, thirty to forty ounces of 
bile, twelve to sixteen ounces of pancreatic juice and about fifty ounces of 
urine, together with the tears and perspiration, is tremendous, and demands 
a large amount of fluid taken iuto the system daily to meet the deficit. This 
quantity has been variously estimated, but a very conservative estimate is 
one gallon daily. How many people take a gallon of fluid into the system 
daily? Millions are literally starving for water without realizing it. The 
internal bath is as important as the external one. Water is nature's own 
prescription, charged with life giving properties, and its abundance shows 
she meant no stinted use of it. It is the best blood purifier on the list. 

Alongside this blood circulation is another, collateral to it, and often 
under-estimated in importance, viz: the lymphatic circulation, whose ram- 
ifications are also incalculable, and which acts as a reserve for the blood cir- 
culation, pouring out its stored up contents in cases of emergency, thus 
tiding one over quite a period of time without food. Thus it is that the bear 
can retire to his hibernating quarters late in the fall in good flesh, spend the 
winter and emerge in the spring as he does, thin, having lived up the reserve 
stored in the lymphatic system, it being drained back into the blood circula- 
tion and used up as nutrition. This is a sure cure for obesity. 

The brain, that wonderful mechanism lying within the skull, is the cen- 
ter of the nervous system, and has been aptly compared to the electric 
dynamo, generating the nervous energy, and sending it out over the count- 
less nerves just as the dynamo generates the electricity and sends it out over 
the wires from the power house. 

These nerves branch out from the brain as large nerve trunks, divide 
and subdivide, until their ramifications are practically infinite, carrying 
nervous energy to every atom—without which life is impossible. It is the 
life itself if you please, handed down to man by his creator and has never 
been duplicated anywhere by man’s ingenuity and skill, the nearest approach 
probably being the application of the electric current of a limited strength, 
which, if increased, is deadly in its effects, and which at best, is only a tem- 
porary stimulation while real life exists, as shown by the fact that the elec- 
tric current is incapable of animating a corpse. 

This nervous mechanism is of wonderful arrangement. Really two sys- 
tems of nerves perform the work to be done by them viz: Cerebro spinal, and 
sympathetic; the former consists of the brain with its different divisions, 
and the spinal nerves, which pass out from the spinal cord at different ele- 
vations, to the muscles, presiding over the voluntary motions thereof; the 
sympathetic centering in the medulla, is a double chain of. connected ner- 
vous ganglia, extending downward on either side of the spinal column, with 
countless branches penetrating every tissue of the body. It is that great 
system of nerves which presides over the involuntary activities; it is called 
sympathetic because of its intimate relationship with every part of the body 
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through which one disordered organ may transmit its disordered functions 
to another. It superintends and energizes the process of growth, nutrition, 
repair, respiration, circulation, tissue building and elimination from the tis- 
sues 

“It is that sleepless sentinel who stands at the gates of life as long as 
we live, even a hundred years, and never sleeps a natural sleep for a single — . 
moment. Nothing short of lethal doses of narcotic or anesthetic drugs can 
wrap it in slumber robes and stretch it on its dreaming couch. It never 
sleeps but once and then eternally. It is that butler of yours, who without 
orders from you sees, to the nourishment of every part. It is that deft 
artisan who oils every joint in your frame and keeps it from cracking and 
rasping with friction, and loss of mobility, who lubricates all the surfaces of 


- the body, both internal and external, so that they do not dry up, nor drip 


with excessive unction. It is that faithful servant who pumps your breath 
and blood for you through the long watches ofthe night while you sleep. 
and through the busy hours of the day as well. It is the janitor of the 
temple of your soul, who keeps up the fires of your bodily frame, and main- 
tains an average temperature of 98 degrees throughout every department of 
this “house not made with hands," through summer's heat and winter'scold. 
It is that cunning servitor who stands at the window of your eye, adjusting 
the curtain of the iris, so as to admit just enough light to enable you, in the 
glare of noon day, or the shadows of twilight, to see with comfort the 
beauties of the world around you. It is that faithful warden who stands at 
the gateway of your stomach, and reports instantly to the brain, whether 
you put into your mouth a delicious fruit, or a corrosive poison. Through 
all the many and varid vicissitudes of life, the great sympathetic nerve is your 
best earthly friend and benefactor." 

At the rear of the mouth, extending downward into the thorax,is a 
large tube, so constructed as to be kept always open. This tube also divides 
and subdivides until it is finally lost in the minute air cells of the lungs, when 


intercostal pressure is removed, there to come in contact with the blood cir- — - 
culating freely in the capillary vessels in the walls of the air cells. The 
function here performed is a double one, the oxygen from the air is taken — - 


up by the blood and some of the waste products picked up in the system 
are given off to be exhaled into the outer world. The importance of deep 
breathing in this connection cannot be over estimated. | 

This wonderful machinery constitutes the fifth great system, and is | 
called the Respiratory. Here we might mention the kidneys, ureters and | 
bladder as drainage tubes of the system, whose work is to eliminate certain 
waste products from the system. 

The last great system of organs to be mentioned is the digestive, a tube 
varying in diameter and structure at different points, begins with the mouth 
passes through the entire trunk of the body and terminates in the rectum. — - 
This tube does not divide and subdivide as do the others already mentioned, . — 
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but receives tributary tubes at different points along along the line, pouring 

nto the main canal the secretions of certain glands all of which have cer- 
tain physiological functions to perform on the food in the order that they 
are poured in. The functions of this system are briefly stated, to receive the 
food, prepare it to enter the system as nutrition and eject that part which is 
found unnecessary and unworthy. I have purposely avoided dwelling upon 
the extended uses of this system that we may notice some of its abuses. 

In our characteristic American hurry, men will throw the food into 
their mouths in some of the most thoroughly unhygenic mixtures, wash it 
down with milk, water, tea or coffee, half chewed, thus throwing upon the 
stomach the greater part of the work that should be done by the mouth viz: 
grinding the food thoroughly by the teeth and moistening it by the saliva. 
Then again these fluids pass into the stomach with the food, dilute the gas- 
tric juices, and thereby prevent it from acting upon the food in its original 
strength as nature intends. The result is poor mastication, poor stomach 
digestion, hence poor assimilation later on and a weak constitution in the 
end, all because the eating and drinking were not properly managed, the 
two are closely realted in man’s living, but in actual practice should be 
removed at least three hours from each other. By this “washing down” 
process, it is a very easy matter to gorge the stomach before one 
is aware; this done three times a day, soon the entire canal is gorged, 
blockaded and over powered. The machinery refuses to work. Pain and 
suffering ensue. 

The brain has generated a sufficient amount of vital force for ordinary 
purposes, which we will call 100 per cent. Each organ receives its prorata 
of that amount together with its proportion of nutrition, and is thereby 
given a limited capacity. The stomach is no exception. When required to act 
within the limits of that capacity it doesits work well, otherwise it fails, and why 
not? Nature though patient as she often is, has taken precaution to protect 
herself against such continued inroads by producing fermentation in that 
overloaded stomach, followed by nausea and relieved by vomiting. A 
clogged machine will not do its work well no matter how carefully it is fed; 
nor will a stove with choked flues and draft perform its functions, no matter 
how combustible the material may be with which it is fed. Those flues 
must be cleaned out and kept open for for the free passage of the air, for 
the fire to burn. On the same principle a clogged human machine cannot 
perform its functions of repairing the wastes and strengthening the body, 
no matter how wholesome the diet. I trust you have already noticed dur- ` 
ing the course of my remarks that we live largely by different systems of 
tubes. The arteries, veins, capillaries air passages, alimentary perspiratory 
and sebaceous canals are all tubes. No organ of the body is devoid of a net- 
work of tubes, and nature demands that they be kept free, for freedom for 
all fluids, forces and substances pertaining to life is absolutely essential to 
health. It is this clogging of the human machinery that must be avoided in 
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whatever part and from whatever cause. A closure of the tubes means 
stagnation, and stagnation means disease. Try this: “Mix equal parts of 
clean up, limber up, and open up, and take a large dose every morning on 


rising. It may be bittter and hard to take, but it cures." 
| III 


b WILL OSTEOPATHY BE PERMANENT? 


n P ROF. C. W. PROCTOR. 


FRIEND of this new science, when among those who are somewhat 
skeptical as to its merits often hears the remark, “Will Osteopathy be 
permanent?" Some compare it to the water cure craze of a few years ago. 
Mo Some suppose that like “faith-healing” it has a class of followers, rich in 
d d imaginative powers. To such readers of the JOURNAL as may have honest 
AE doubts as to the real merit of the system, the writer desires to call attention 
ës to some of the causes which seem to him to have been operative in building 
o up the new science, and to invite an investigation of these causes to ascer- 
tain if they are sufficient to guarantee a permanent existence. 
n , In the first place, there was nothing attractive in the surroundings of its 
f 2 early life. It was not launched in a great university, by a man already 
` | famous, with wealth and social influence to give it prestige, and abundant 
E advertising to make it known; as were antitoxin, Koch's lymph and a score 
^ A of similar preparations, that flamed like a meteor and bid fair to disappear 
: as rapidly as they appeared. The science was born in obscurity, was adver- 
"n d tised only by those who were benefitted, and made its way against the influ- 
| f ence of a powerful and influentia profession. If single handed, without 
money, and without friends, a system can in less than ten years win its way 
l to the front, and make hundreds of thousands of loyal friends can it not 
) make more friends and win more adherents on its merits in the years to 
. VL come? If it has convinced the world thus far by its merits, will it fail in 
ie prosperity to hold what it gained in adversity? Naturally an enterprise 
i t which wins on its own merits, stands by virtue of those merits. In other 
m words, any system which cures a considerable per cent of people who have 
E tried everything else, will never lack for patients, so long as accident and ` 
disease prey upon the frail bodies of humanity. a 
l- p In the second place, it is a rational treatment, so simple that the mass 
| of the people can understand why the treatment is given. Even the 
dq unlearned understand that nerves, blood vessels and bones are liable to be 
d j disturbed, and can comprehend that when they are disarranged or interfered 
d with, a skilled operator might set them right. They know, too, that, nerves 
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are the controlling agency of all organs and that blood vessels supply the 
materials for their use. They can see that by removing a pressure on this 
nerve or opening up the blood supply through that vessel; a clogged and 
hampered organ may have its vitality renewed. There are thousands who 
never were convinced that deadly poisons could in small quantities be 
transformed into agents of healing. There are many who believe that a lit- 
tle poison is not the best treatment for a serious ailment, and that much, 
poison is not any better. The friends of Osteopathy may be pardoned for 
believing that its future is quite as secure as that of a system based upon 
digitalis, aconite, atropine, strychnine, arsenic, corrosive sublimate, calomel, 
chloral and a host of other corner stones, as deadly as the venom ofa rat- 
tlesnake. The wonder is not that a new system has been proposed, but that, 
the old system has lasted so long! 

A medical brother of wide reputation propounded to an Osteopath the 
following: ‘Does Dr. Still know more than all the scholars of the old 
world and the new? That would be absurd," he added. So it would, but he 
knew something different from that known by all the other men; and in 
claiming ¢haZ, there is not the slightest presumption. To sneer at such a 
claim is to deny possibility of human progress. And no sincere seeker 
after knowledge, in this century, sneers at the humble origin of any man or 
idea. The sincere seeker for the truth investigates the facts and the argument. 

Our brothers, the medical men, claim to know all about what is bene- 
ficial in the treatment of disease and would deny toa layman the right to 
decide for himself on that question. But we appeal to the layman as the 
best qualified to judge in some respects at least. He has not been trained 
to think only of medicine as a remedy. The layman has no lucrative call- 
which depends on his decision. The layman wants to know the truth for 
his health or his life, depends upon it. f 

Everyone knows how certainly an injury to the tissue of the brain 
causes serious effects, sometimes in parts remote from the injury. Paralysis 
of a limb, loss of sight in an eye, diabetes, irregular heart action; and a score 
of other results may come from a pressure of the injured skull or a clogged 
blood vessel in the brain. But few have recognized to what extent nerves 
anywhere in their course may be affected by pressure or bruise. Where 
they pass between muscles, a congested condition of the muscular tissue 
may cause such pressure on a nerve as to diminish greatly its activity. At 
every interval in the spinal region the delicate machinery is as liable to dis- 
arrangement by blows, strains or chills as is the brain, and consequently 
every vital organ may be impaired by such disarrangement. A local irra- 
tation sets the whole machinery of the body into a state of excitement, and 
a fever results. So intricate the nerve branchings and the windings of blood 
vessels that a disturbance in one place may affect the action of the whole, 
machinery. Is it strange that one taught to give medicine for every trouble 
should fail to appreciate how much may be done by the manipulation of 
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parts to restore blood, nerve and bone to their proper relation and activity? 
Is it not reasonable that by a close study of these relations, manipulation 
may relieve better than medicine? Ifthe nerves that supply the stomach 
lack vitality, which is more reasonable, a dose of strychnine to excite the 
nerves of the entire spinal region ora manipulation of those nerves and 
blood vessels which supply the part affected? 

If a nerve issuing from the spinal cord is affected by an injury and the 
stomach thereby affected, how long will it take to cure said stomach by put- 
ting hydrochloric acid, glycerine, strychnine and other remedies into it, 
leaving the cause in the spinal region untouched? 

But the explanation of the success of Osteopathy does not lie alone in 
its humble birth, the general distrust of medicine, or even the logic of the 
system. The chief reason is that so many people who have tried every- 
thing else are being continually cured by it. “Whereas I was blind I now see,” 


is an unanswerable argument. To be sure, many are not cured, some not 


even benefitted, but enough are cured to make the treatment a permanent 
factor in the affairs of the coming years. Nine-tenths of those who receive 
treatment, go away friends of the system, even when little benefitted them- 
selves. They see enough to convince them of its value. 

We might in conclusion point to some indications of its growing import- 
ance. Five years ago few were willing to be called Osteopaths, now there 
are no less than three who claim to be the real founders, and a half score 
who modestly (7?) profess to have greatly improved the system. Recogni- 
tion in several states, and a reputation which insures to students of the sys- 
tem a reasonable income from the practice of its principles, has brought forth 
a large number of impostors. That impostors may injure the cause, every- 
one will recognize. But when time has held her court and pronounced her : 
final decision, I have no doubt, that the faithful work of honest men and 
women will perpetuate the principles of a system which has had such a 
remarkable growth in the face of so great opposition. And with its success 
the name of Dr. Still will be indissolubly linked even when none who knew 
personally of his life and work are left to testify to his originality and 
genius. 


STUDENTS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY CELEBRATING THE LEGALIZING OF OSTEOPATHY IN IOWA, APRIL I, 1898, 
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IOWA IN THE OSTEOPATHIC COLUMN. 


NA ES the April number of this JouRNAL went to press, news of the 

final triumph of Osteopathy in Iowa as a recognized method of cur- 
ing disease, had just been received. A.brief announcement of the fact was 
made together with a copy of the act which had become a law. Friends of 
the Science, everywhere throughout the world, will no doubt, be further 
interested in a more extended account of the brilliant victory achieved in 
that state, and the manner in which that victory was received at the home 
of Osteopathy. Long accounts of the celebration held in this city were. 
published in each of the local newspapers. The celebration was notable for 
its spontaneous enthusiasm, It was held on Friday. April 1st. Describing 
the reception given Dr. Arthur G. Hildreth, on his return from the Iowa 
state capitol, the Avrksville Journal says: 


Last Friday wasa great day in Osteopathic circles in this city. Many of the business 
houses were decorated with flags and the colorsof the American School of Osteopathy, red 
and black, were hung out on every side. 

Dr. A. G. Hildreth was to arrive from Iowa on the 10:10 train on the Wabash, and long 
before the train rolled into the depot a huge procession, composed of students of the school, 
had lined up on Washington street, extending from the station to the park. The streets 
were lined with crowds of people and every student carried a flag. 

As soon as the train came in sight, it was saluted by the booming cannon, the screech- 
ing of steam whistles, the ringing of the church bells and the blowing of horns until it 
seemed as if pandemonium had broken loose. 

On the arrival of the train Dr. Hildreth was seized, elevated upon the shoulders of some 
of the excited students and carried to a carriage containing besides himself, Drs. H. M. Still, 
C. E. Still and H, T. Still and Miss Margaret McCully of Iowa, holding the reins, which 
were silk ribbons of the school colors. As soon as Dr. Hildreth was seated, the horses were: 
detached from the carriage and forty Iowa students manned the ropes which were attached. 
This carriage was followed by one containing Mrs. Dr. A. T. Still and Mrs. Dr. Arthur 
Hildreth. The procession was headed by the Kirksville Concert band, and following the 
carriages came the five hundred students lined up in the following order: 

1. October class with Vermont banner. 

2. January class with North Dakota banner. 

3. April class with Missouri banner. 

4. September class with Michigan banner. 

5. February class with Iowa banner. 

Each of the banners had “Iowa” printed across it, showing the estimation in which the 
state is held by the school. 

The procession marched around the park, cheering, singing and uttering their college 
yells. Hurrah for Iowa, resounded upon every side, and it is safe to say that if the Iowa 
Legislature had landed here they could have taken the town. The carriage finally stopped, 
and Dr. Hildreth responded in an eloquent little speech, heartily thanking the Seda for 
their royal reception, giving an account of the grand fight that had been made and predict- 
ing that every state would soon follow the glorious example of Iowa. 

He said emphatically that he did not claim the credit that was given him for the passage 
of the bill. While he had worked earnestly and faithfully, it should always be remembered 
that the result was largely due to the united work of the devoted friends of Osteopathy who 
lived in Iowa, and to the splendid services of some of the senators and representatives who 
so ably advocated the merits of the bill before the Legislature. He was enthusiastically 
cheered, and was followed by Dr. Smith in one of his witty talks. 

'The crowd slowly dispersed, but many of the students kept up the parade until noon. 
It was truly Iowa day in Kirksville, and the citizens generally, seemed anxious to show 
‘their appreciation of the splendid work done for them and for humanity by the 27th General 
Assembly of the great state of Iowa. The people of this city will always hold in grateful 
remembrance the action of that broad minded, intelligent body of men, who, amidst the 
cares of legislating for a rapidly growing and progressive commonwealth, had still time to 
spare to work on such broad grounds of science and humanity. 
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The gratitude of this community is more especially due, to those who so ably advocated 
the bill before the committees, and upon the floors of each house and to the Governor of the 
state. Grand old Iowa. Grand old Missouri. As twin starsin the glorious constellation of 
American Liberty, may they shine forever, side by side, constantly growing in glory through 
all the ages of eternity. 


The American School of Osteopathy, andevery friend of the science 
throughout Iowa and the United States, should ever feel grateful to those 
who so earnestly and honestly and ably assisted in the plans of both the 
Senate and the House of the Iowa Legislature in securing recognition for 
the science in that state. When we consider that only last year Iowa passed 
the most stringent medical practice act whereby the practice of Osteopathy 
was entirely prohibited, we can conceive what a victory it was for our pro- 
fession to receive recognition. Only those who stood by and witnessed the 
able work of the friends of truth, not only in the House and Senate, but 
throughout the entire states, can realize how much we are indebted to our 
friends in lowa. The able address of the Hon. P. L. Prentis, of Ringold, a 
homeopathic physician, which is given in full below, was only one of the 
masterly efforts made by the friends of Osteopathy. The address of repre- 
sentative James A. Pennick, of Chariton, and Senator B. F. Carroll, of 
Bloomfield, were splendid efforts which would also gladly have been presented 
herewith could copies have been obtained intime. Space forbids mention 
in detail of all in the legislature and out of it, who madeanoble fight for the 
cause of Nature’s Science in healing. Their able addresses and unselfish 
efforts are highly appreciated by all true friends of Osteopathy. The work 
done on the floor of both Houses is deserving of no more praise than the 
efforts of those who, by their private earnest appeals, did so much to over- 
come the prejudices of our opponents. It was in truth a labor for 
humanity and love. To Senator W. J. Mitchell, who had charge of the bill 
in the senate, and Representative O. H. Frink, who introduced the same in 
the House. Osteopathy, humanity, and especially the afflicted of lowa, owe 
a lasting debt of gratitude. There are many others deserving mention, but 
space forbids mention of more by name. To those members of the Iowa 
legislature who voted and worked against the bill there is felt no malice or 
ill will, granting that they voted and worked as they thought for the best, 
giving them credit for doing their duty as they sawit. Even the opponents 
who were honest in their opposition, deserve the respect of all men for fol- 
lowing their convictions of what they believed right. 

It may be well claimed that opening the State of Iowa to the practice 
of Osteopathy, is the greatest victory yet won by the science. Osteopaths 
accept it not inany spirit of vain exultation, but rather with deep heartfelt 
thankfulness to God, that justice and truth have once more been vindicated, 
and the true spirit of progress taken firm hold in another proud state of our 
nation. Another brilliant gem has been added to the imperial crown of 
Iowa. 

Could our friends in the Iowa legislature have witnessed the demon- 
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stration of the city of Kirksville, and the American School of Osteopathy, 
with its five hundred students, when the announcement was received that 
Governor Shaw had signed the bill legalizing the practice of Osteopathy in 
that state, they would have realized how fully we appreciate their efforts. 

The regular school of medicine made the best organized fight Osteopa- 
thy has ever had to contend with anywhere. Knowing as we do, the influ- 
ences that were brought to bear on members of the Iowa General Assembly, 
it is a matter of wonder that such a victory was gained. To our brothers in - 
other schools, we will say that our doors are always wide open for scientific 
investigation. We court honest investigation. Why men who stand at the 
head of a profession, which should be regarded as the most broad-minded 
and liberal, and also the most progressive, as it has human health and happi 
ness at stake, standing as they do in the dawn of the twentieth century, an 
age that boasts of the greatest scientific development, could wage such a 
war against Osteopathy, as was waged in Iowa without ever having honestly 
investigated it, is something that is utterly uncomprehensible. No word of 
censure was spoken against Osteopathy, except from the old school, and 
that without any investigation. Is this just? Are they desirous of protect- 
ing the innocent people of their great state, or are they afraid of competi- 
tion? The unbiased and disinterested reader may answer the question. 

Dr. Arthur G. Hildreth, who represented the cause of Osteopathy at 
the State Capital during the contest has reason to feel proud in his share of 
the work, inasmuch, that even the enemies of the bill have no word of cen- 
sure for the manner in which the claims of Osteopathy were pressed to a 
successful issue. A representative who voted against the bill but whose 
name we have not the permission to use, in a letter to Dr. Hildreth says: 


"Iam in receipt of an acconnt of your very flattering reception on your return from Iowa. I was glad 
to learn that your efforts were appreciated at your home. I know something of the hard fight you had and 
the strong oppositon you met with; how you came there a stranger ina strange land; how the enemy 
organized against you and how ind stood alone and managed the battle with what must have seemed cer- 
tain defeat facing you on every hand. * * * * Though I was not one of you, and voted against the bill, 
and would have spoken against it had not the previous question been moved, I desire at this time to 
assure you that from now on so long as Iam a member there will be no more loyal supporter of Osteop- 
athy in the Iowa Legislature than the “Gentlemen From Bremer." ` 

I desire further to congratulate you upon the manner in which you conducted the fight, It was entirely 
free from questionable methods. There were no cloudy transactions, 


The speech of Hon. P. L. Prentis, of Ringgold county, in the House, 
immediately preceding the passage of the bill was one of the features of the 
contest. Though himsélfa physician of the Homeopathic school he cham- | 
pioned the bill and his speech and keen analytic wit did much to strip away 
the fallacies of the opposition and expose the weakness of their arguments: 


Mr. Giesler, who antagonized the bill, had submittedan amendment which providéd that each person 
permitted to practice Osteopathy in Iowa should be entitled to do so only in connection with a practicing 
physician, under whose care the patient should be placed. 

Speaking on the amendment, Dr, P, L. Prentis, the member from Ringgold county, spoke extemporan- 
eously as follows: 

Mr.Speaker: The gentleman from Muscatine (Giesier) in offering his amendment might have 
accomplished the same purpose itsadoption would accomplish by movingto amend the. bill before us by 
striking out allafter the enacting clause, This amendment undoubtedly is not offered by a friend of Oste- 
opathy. There is ye in our present statutes prohibiting any physician of medicine from practice 
Osteopathy if such practitioner had sufficient knowledge of the latter science to dare to do so, This 
amendment seeks to make the Osteopath the servant of the medica] practitioner—a relationship which 
the author well knows would not be desirable by either party. Therefore, the adoption of this amendment 
would in fact mean that the many students of Osteopathy from the state of [owa, after completing the 
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two years’ course and graduating f-om an Osteopathic School, must in addition thereto, before they can 
return to their native state and practice their chosen profession, also 
take a four years’ course in a medical college and receive a degree the re- 
from, The gentleman from Muscatine (Giesler) in his argument for 
theamendment has quoted from an editorial, a copy of which I hold in 
my hand, and which was written by the distinguished editor of the 
Iowa Medical Journal, Dr. J. W. Kime. This article has been printed 
in circular form and left on the desk of every member of this Hou: 
and also many members have been supplied with copies of the Journa 
in which the article was originally published. Inasmuch as it has 
been used as an argument for the adoption of this amendment, I desire 
to review briefly its contents. In this article the distinguished author 
asserts that ‘what Osteopathy is, is unknown.” Mr. Speaker: I am 
not responsible for any ignorance manifest on the part of this distin- 
guished doctor, but I want to say that what Osteopathy is, is known by 
men and women of the very highest standing, both in private and pub- 
lic life; and furthermore, that the success of this art of healing is 
known and testified to by thousands of the best citizens of the Union, 
Indeed, Mr. Speaker, contrary to the argument of the gentlemen from 
Muscatine (Giesler). I am convinced that the great majority of the peo- 
ple of our own commonwealth, both professional and laity, wellknown 
of the excellent success of the Osteopathic treatment, and have a 
bundant faith in the ability of its practitioners to combat successfully 
with the larger per cent of all diseases of the human body. The distin- 
guished author of this article further innocently states that he favors 
the extension to Osteopathy of the same rights as are given to the med- 
ical profession, He believes nothing of the kind. If he did, he would 
either not oppose this bill or else would favor and recommend the 
appointment of an Osteopath on the state board of medical examiners. On the same page he protests 
against the attempt on the part of this new profession to enter the sacred field of obstetrics by an easy 
route, In this he is mistaken, as can be proven by reference to the catalogue of the American School of 
Osteopathy at Kirksville. Mo, in which it is plainly manifest that their instruction in obstetrics is as 
thoroughand competent as that given by the average medical colleges. Furthermore, we are reliably 
informed that the wife of a leading United States Senator has publicly asserted that had Osteopathy noth- 
ing more to its credit than the relief given to suffering women, it shonld receive the highest praise and 
support of the American propie. The author of this remarkable article cites also a danger in the passage 
of this bill because of the inability of the Osteopath to combat with contagious diseases. It has been clearly 
demonstrated before the committee on public health, to which his bill was referred, that the ability of 
the Osteopath to differentiate between diseases is as good asthat of the average physician. Diagnosis 
is thoroughly taught in their college at Kirksville, With this ability to diagnose contagious diseases they 
have only to comply with the rules of the state board of health, and failure to comply with those rules on 
their part would certainly be followed by the revocation of the certificate of any practitioner. Also under 
the provisions of this bill the state board of medical examiners may refuse to issue certificates to graduates 
from any Osteopathic instltution which in their judgment is incompetent to give the necessary instruc- 
tionin any branch of study named in this bill. On another page the distinguished doctor kindly states 
tbat it is not the purpose of the Journalto decry Osteypathy. lassert Mr. Speaker, that he does seek to 
discredit Osteopathy, and that his editorial does not admit the existence of a single reliable practitioner of 
the Osteopathic profession, norability of that profession to successiully treat suffering humanity. The 
narrowness and selfishness of his attitude toward the noble men and women practicing the art of healing 
in competition with the so-called (regular) school of medicine to which he belongs isfurther manifest by 
the insulting language he uses near the close of his editorial when he states that "no preliminary educa- 
tion whatevei is required," and that “from Kirksville, after a twenty-months’ vacation from the hod, the 
shovel, and the plow, they go foith to treat all diseases," Mr. Speaker, the assertion of this remarkable 
writer, that no preliminary education is required is absolutely false, asis proven by reference to page 52 
of the catalogue of the American School of Osteopathy, where the requirements for matriculation in that 
institution are clearly made as high as those of any medical college in our land. In confirmation of the 
strictest adherence to these requirements, I would point to the tact that from our state none but youn: 
men and women of thorough education, fresh from lowa’s best educational institutions, have been receive: 
into their classes. Mr, Speaker. I never before knew that it was a disgrace or even a discreditto go from 
either the “hod,” the "shovel" or the “plow” into the field of any of the honorable and learned profes- 
sions in this land where liberty wasso dearly bought «nd whose people have never denied the humblest 
of her sons the right to aspire and attain to the occupancy of the highest positions within their gift, Mr. 
Speaker, for the first time in my life, I raise my voice in this legislative hall in defense of the noble Amer- 
ican manhood and womanhood who have by sacrifice and industry gone forth from the humble field of the 
laborer and achieved success in the more learned vocations of life. From even the plow, Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen of the house, have come some of the most notable and beloved of American men and women, 
Your-humble servant, himself, though possessing but little of merit intellectually, remembers well the fur- 
row of the plow and labor of the farm, (but recently left) in his 1 meager portion, at least, of this 
world’s inteljectual gifts. And, Mr. Speaker, though the nob ~ug men of lowa now at Kirksville may 
have went there from the plow, yet I dare say to the distinguished auihor of this insulting editorial, that 
atthe completion of their two years’ vacation at that institution they will return to their native state, 
should this bill become a law, and enter the medical "field" of Iowa and grasp the "medical plow” with 
with such firmness and guage its furrow to such a depth asto bury the massive doses of allopathy so far 
beneath the surface tht they will never rise again! (Applause.) 

‘The most remarkable and astonishing declaration, however, of this distinguished writer is found at 
the close ol his article, and which I desire to read exactly as printed in the copy he has so kindly left upon 
my desk It reads as follows: “Think of mastering anatomy, physiology, chemistry, histology, pathology, 
gynecology, obstetrics, and a knowledge of all diseases in twenty months by an ignorant mechanic who 
can scarcely read or write the English language!" I pass over, Mr. Speaker, this burning insult to the 
respectable young men and women from the state of Iowa now at Kirksville, as unworthy of comment. 
Continuing, this pervaricator of factssays: "And all this to be learned in the rural district of Kirksville, 
Mo. where not a single case of acute disease, diphtheria, croup, fever of any kind, obstetrics, and but little 
gynecology are seen." Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the house, are you longer surprised at the fact of 
$0 many people from all parts of the United States flocking to the “rural district" of Kirksville, Moi 
Think of it! Nota single case of acute disease is there seen; but more astonishing than this is the state- 
ment that in the “rural district" of Kirksville, Mo.—a city of 7,000 inhabitants—neverhas there been seen 
a single case of obstetrics! (Applause) What a veritable paradise is this “rural district" of Kirksville, Mo. 
CUT NM hasbeen discovered a spot upon which the curse of a just Providence has never fallen! (Ap- 
plause, 
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LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK. 


GEORGE J. HELMER, D, O. , 


Me April issue of the JounNar mentioned that the Osteopaths were 
working for legal recognition and we now wish to report the result of 
our labors. 

We were represented before the New York Legislature by Julius H. 
Seymour, one of New York’s ablest lawyers, but, on account of the early 
adjournment of the session and our late start, we found that the secure 
legislation in the Empire State, at this time, was beyond our power, so we 
turned our energies toward killing the Medical bill, at the same time push- 
ing the Osteopathic Bill as far as possible. Wediscovered that many of the 
legislators knew nothing of Osteopathy farther than an adverse knowledge 

given them by the State and County Medical societies. This information 
consisted principally of letters and petitions denouncing and misrepresent- 
ing Osteopathy, the chief argument being that Osteopathists knew absolute- 
ly nothing about disease or human anatomy. On the strength of this, many 
promises had been given to vote against the Osteopathic Bill by gentlemen 
who, after spending a few minutes with an Osteopath, expressed both sur- 
prise and regret at having been thus erroneously informed regarding the 
science. 

It was a difficult matter to secure a hearing before the Committee on 
Public Health in both Houses. The chairman of the House committee on 
Public Health flatly refused to report the bill, as did the chairman of the 
Senate committee. It is a question whether we could have procured a hear- 
.ing before the Senate committee at all were it not for Lieut. Governor Fisk, 
of Vermont, whose official position demanded courtesy, and who, cancelling 
all business and social engagements, kindly contributed his time and testi- 
mony on that occasion. Several petitions were presented and letters read 
from friends and patients of the Osteopaths in the East, but a package of 
valuable petitions and letters from influencial and prominent people, patients — ' 
of the different Osteopaths in the state, which were handed to the chairman | 
of the Senate committee, were returned to me unopened and therefore 
unread. From the letters read before the Senate committe. I enclose one 
written by Ex-Governor Dillingham, a man whose keen perception, fideli- 
ty, and integrity is well known, and whose influence extends throughout the ; 
Eastern states. 


While the legislative work in New York cannot be scored as a great l 
victory for Osteopathy, neither can it be considered a failure, as much was 1 
really accomplished; the Medical Bill was killed, Osteopathy became better | 
known and the people more intelligently informed regarding its theory and ` 
practice. To the friends and patients, who so generously contributed their 
sympathy and support we take this opportunity of expressing our apprecia- - 
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tion and gratitude, and we trust that the seed sownin this session may bring 
forth fruit at the next: 
EX-GOVERNOR WILLIAM P. DILLINGHAM’S LETTER. 


“I have been asked to give my impressions as to the science of healing 
known as Osteopathy, and willingly do so. My attention was first called to 
it through friends who had been treated by Dr. George J. Helmer, now of 
the city or New York, but who at the time was practicing at Chelsea in the 
state of Vermont. A large number of persons of intelligence and promi- 
nence in business and professional life brought to me favorable reports of 
the benefit they had received from his treatment. 

“At a later period Dr. Helmer established himself in this city, and his 
practice soon became so extensive as to occupy all his time. I was well 
acquainted with a large number of his patients, all of whom were from the 
most intelligent classes in society, and I do not now recall one who was not 
enthusiastic in his belief that Osteopathy was a science and an advance step 
in the art of healing. 

“At the October session of the legislature of Vermont in the year 1806. 
a bill was introduced regulating the practice of medicine in the state, by the 
terms of which Osteopathic practitioners were excluded. The bill aroused 
great indignation among those who had looked into this science, and at 
their suggestion I was employed to represent the interests of Osteopathy 
before the committee of the legislature to which the bill was referred, and 
did so. The hearing was public and held in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the presence of acrowded audience. Dr. Helmer made a brief 
statement of the principles of Osteopathy and submitted himself to exanin- 
ation by the committee, several of whom were physicians. Among those 
who had received treatment under this system, who testified to the benefits 
they had received and their belief in it as a science, were Hon. John H. 
Watson, Joseph D. Denniston, Esq., and R. M. Harvey, Esq., all prominent 
lawyers in the county of Orange, Hon. William H. Nichols, Judge of Pro- 
bate for the District of Randolph, Curtis S. Emery, Esq., Clerk of Orange 
County Court, and other citizens of Chelsea where Dr. Helmer practiced. 
Among other persons who were present and spoke in favor of allowing 
Osteopathic physicians to practice in this state were Lieut. Governor Fisk 
and Hon. Olin Merrill, Chairman of the Republican State Committee, both 
of whom had previously and were at that time receiving treatment with ben- 
efit; also Mr. L. P. Gleason, a prominent merchant of this city, whose son 
had been under treatment and was then present. Other prominent citizens 
testified, and letters were presented from still others who were unable to be 
present, among whom was Hon. George Nichols of Northfield, formerly a 
practitioner of the allopathic school and also for many years secretary of 
the state of Vermont. S 

“The result of the agitation was that a law was enacted authorizing the 
graduates of the American School of Osteopathy of Kirksville, Missouri, to 
practice in Vermont. 

“Since that time I have employed practitioners of that school to treat 
several members of my family and have been particularly pleased with 
results. I firmly believe that this practice is based upon scientific principles 
and is an advance in medical science, and that it is the right of the public 
to employ its practitioners. 
Very respectfully, 

WirLiAM P. DILLINGHAM. 
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HE JOURNAL is informed that that there 
is nothing in the laws of Alabama to 
prevent the practice of Osteopathy. 
[9WA has taken a place in the front rank 
of progress. It is now time for a few 
remarks from the Medical Fortnightly. 


THERE is no danger of Osteopathy fail- 
ing to last. It is nature’s system of 
healing, and will last as long as nature does. 
di eg February class has swelled to almost 
one hundred and fifty, and the pros- 
pects are that the next class which will start 
in September will reach two hundred. 
T is time that **The American Association 
for the Advancement of Osteopathy" was 
taking some steps to prevent the public from 
being swindled by pretended Osteopaths. 
I" itis true, that medical laws which pre- 
vent the practice of Osteopathy in the 
Btates and Territories are violations of the 
Federal Constitution, it might be well for a 
test case to be taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


"aq er greatest blessing one can confer on 

mankind is to give health to the afflicted. 
He who can relieve pain, and bring the flush 
of health to a single cheek, has accomplished 
more than the man who has conquered a city 
or made millions. 


SIUE ege eet of Chicago, 
brother of the scholarly Dr. J. Martin 


Littlejohn, has taken the chair of Histology 
and Pathology in the American School of 
Osteopathy. This will relieve Dr. Hazzard 
of these duties, and he will deliver regular 
lectures on the principles of Osteopathy. 


"[HE man or woman who enters upon the 
study of Osteopathy because he or she 
thinks itis an easy education, and an easy 
way to make a living will meet with a sad 
mistake. Osteopathy is a living science, 
and for wide-awake people has proven a 
richer mine than the Klondike, while drones 
will succeed no better in this than in any 
other calling. 
AN Osteopath should never surrender 
the most serious case, until death 
claims the victim. Often a doctor gives up 
his patient just at the moment the eventful 
turn was about to take place which would 
have resulted in triumph. Study each case, 
and above all things do not for a moment 
neglect your patient. Watch closely the 
result of every treatment, and vary your 
treatment in accordance with the results 
obtained. Be very careful of your diagno- 
sis, and be sure that you thoroughly under- 
stand your case. ‘Study it from the time 
you first take the patient in charge, until you 
have gained the victory. 


[* will be seen by extracts from Southern 

journals published elsewhere in this issue, 
that H. W. Emeny, D. O., of Magnolia, 
Miss., has fallen into the hands of the phil- 
istines, or what amounts to the same thing, 
the old school Medical Board of that state, 
Evidently Dr. Emeny has been having 
gratifying success in relieving and curing 
the sick who have come to him for treatment 
or he would not now find himself the target 
for persecution. Trees that do not bear 
fruit are seldom clubbed. The fact that Dr. 
Emeny’s bond of two hundred dollars, 
required by the court, was signed by citizens 
whose aggregate wealth is estimated at half 
a million dollars, is a pretty good evidence 
of the estimation in which he is held by his 
fellow townsmen. The case will be carried 
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up to the highest court and the validity of 
the present law will be thoroughly tested. 
i the June issue of this journal we intend 

to publish a complete and correct list of 
the graduates of the American School of 
Osteopathy, up to date. This list will be of 
special value to all who hold diplomas and 
will be of general interest to that part of the 
public which is interested in the science and 
desirous of availing themselves of the ser- 
vices of its qualified practitioners. There 
are a number of pretended Osteopaths in 
the field who represent themselves as hailing 
from the American School of Osteopathy, 
who were never within the walls of the col- 
lege orspent a day in its classes. Some of 
them even use the JOURNAL when then they 
can procure copies, to intioduce themselves 
in the communities which they visit. A 
publication of the list of actual graduates of 
the school will neutralize this species of 
deception, pretty effectually. 


"esse has been an unprecedented de- 
mand for the February, March and April 
issues of this journal. Although two thous- 
and extra copies of the April number were 
printed the supply was rapidily exhausted. 
We cannot undertake to supply any more 
copies of the months mentioned however 
much we might desire to do so. We make 
another big increase in the number printed 
this month and will fill all orders promptly 
in the order in which they are received. The 
June issue will be the largest single edition 
of any periodical ever sent out from Kirks- 
ville. It consists of not less than Fifty Thous- 
and copies, and will go to every state and 
territory of the Union. Advertisers desir- 
ous of reaching a large circle of intelligent 
and progressive people should make a note 
of this fact and place their orders for space 
promptly. 
pers of Osteopathy everywhere will 
no doubt read the account of the late 
contest in the Iowa legislature which ap- 
pears in this issue, with great interest. That 


the victory was on the side of Osteopathy is 
doubly gratifying in view of the adverse leg- 
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islation secured by the regulars at the pre- 
ceeding session of the legislature, and the 
bitter opposition with which they fought the 
new law. Iowa is the fifth grand common- 
wealth to array herself on the side of the 
new science and to recognize its regularly 
authorized graduates. Missouri, Vermont, 
Michigan and North Dakota, and last but 
not least Iowa, have set the pace and hence- 
forth the battle for recognition in other 
states will be greatly helped by their example. 
Within another year or two probably half a 
score more states will have been added to 
the list of those where Osteopathic gradu- 
ates may practice their humane and benign 
mission of healing the sick without the use 
of drugs, or the knife, without being treated 
as criminals and law-breakers. 


ED. B. MORRIS, D. O. 

Dr. Ep. B. Morris has just gone to 
Ottumwa, lowa, to engage in the practice of 
Osteopathy. Dr. Morris isa native of Adair 
county, Missouri, and his parents being 
long friends of Dr. A. T. Still, the doctor 
may be said to have grown up an Osteopath _ 


He entered the American School of Osteo- 
pathy, and was one among the best students 
in his class and since graduating has been a 
successful operator, He was a staff opera- 
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tor at the A. T. Still Infirmary after his 
graduation, and in 1897, went to Fargo, 
North Dakota, and for several months, was 
the general manager of the North Western 
Institute of Osteopathy in that city. He 
returned to Kirksville about the first of the 
present year and since that time, until after 
the passage of the bill legalizing Osteopathy, 
he was one of the staff operators at the A. 
T. Still Infirmary. 

Dr. Morris is one of the most careful 
students of Osteopathy, and one of the best 
operators in the country. The citizens of 
Ottumwa may regard themselves as lucky 
in securing such an accomplished gentleman 
and such an able Osteopath. 


DR. EMENY ARRESTED. 


H. W. Emeny, D. O., of Magnolia, Miss. 
is the latest target for prosecution at the 
hands of the M. Ds. A special to the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, from Jackson, 
Miss., under date of April 11th, says: 


The State Board of Health is eternally 
after the scalp of one Dr. Emeny, who 
practices medicine at Magnolia, Miss., ac- 
cording to the most strict sect of the Osteo- 
pathists. About eight months ago Dr. 


Emeny showed up in those parts, took a nice. 


office and wrought many wonderful cures, 
according to pilgrims who came from that 
place. Osteopathy is something of a new 
thing in Mississippi, though the question 
has come up in many different States before 
the courts. The story of the works of this 
thaumaturgist gradually came to the knowl- 
edge .of the health authorities of the state 
and they were filled with exceeding horror. 
This iconoclast used neither lancet nor cup- 
ping; he held calomel in disdain and had 
een openly heard to say that antikamnia 
and seidlitz powders were grevious fakes. ]t 
goes without saying that such blasphemies 
against the gentle art practiced by St. Luke 


and Aeusculapius, called for an immediate , 


and summary check. As an additional 
annoyance, this osteopathist, since his 
sojourn in Magnolia, has been garnering in 
the sheckles of the just with much alacrity, 
and at the same time he has under his treat- 
ment a no less distingished man than Judge 
Campbellof Jackson, who went down there 
about a week ago. , 

Messrs. Govan & Quin of McComb City, 
have been retained to prosecute this new 
healer and tomorrow the ease comes up 


before the justice of the peace at Magnolia. ` 

It will of course go through all the courts 
until the Supreme Court decides upon it 
finally. It is claimed that Emeny is practic- 
ing medicine and should be forced to stand 
the examination before the State Board, 
After that, if he chooses to dose his patients 
withp iecac and green lizards, it will be all 
right and in due form. The decision will be 
awaited with interest, particularly by some 
of those in Pike county who claimedto have 
been healed of grevious distempers by the 
thaumaturgist in question. 

Under date of the r3th, the same corres- 
pondent speaking of the trial says: 

Messrs. Govan & Quia of McComb City, 
represented the State Board of Health, and 
Messrs. Price & Norwood of Magnolia, ex- 
Supreme Judge Thomas Stockdale and 
others championed Emeny, the Osteopathist. 
All day the combat raged, and towards eve- 
ning Squire Nettles fined the healer in. the 
sum of 425 and costs. The ladies, bless 
'em, were out in full force to terrorize the 
attorneys and intimidate the court in the 
interest of the Osteopathist in question. 
They were moved to this because he has 
wrought many wonderful cures among the 
sex. Sick headache has fled before his 
approach, and that tired feeling will dodge 
around a couple of blocks to escape meetin 
the pseudo-doctor. The case was aapealal 
to the Circuit Court, andif it is finally sus- 
tained in the court of last resort, it will stand 
on record that no Mississippian shall be 
poisoned except in the correct way. If he 
will seek medical aid, it shall be orthodox, 
cupping, bleeding and purging and other 
methods whose fatality have been demon- 
strated by long practice. Judge J. A. P. 
Campbell of Jackson, sat by Dr. Emeny dur- 
ing the course of the trial. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 
HE JOURNAL files are short on the fol- 
lowing numbers: January, February, 
March, April and May, 1895; April and 
December, 1896; May and July, 1897. 
Friends who will send to this office any of 
the above numbers will receive credit upon 
the JoURNAL subscription books at the rate 
of ten cents for each number. This credit 
may be applied as desired by the party send- 
ing the numbers, either upon his own sub- 


scription or upon subscriptions of others. 
The JouRNAL will also consider it a great 
favor if friends will kindly look among their 
old papers and forward any of these numbers 
to this office at once. 
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THE placing of human life in the hands of competent operators is a ques- 

tion which perplexed the minds of medical men for a number of years. 
Various methods of reform were suggested, until finally by a concentration 
of forces, legislation was obtained in every state prescribing what constituted 
the practice of medicine as well as who should be considered eligible to 
practice the art of healing in all its branches. These steps were taken when 
healing disease, or treating or operating upon the human body forany infirm- 
ity, or bodily injury whatsoever, was distinctly considered to be the practice 
of medicine; The advent of Osteopathy has led the thinking world so far 
beyond the limitations of the word “medicine” that it has been found. nec- 
nssary in many cases to require the assistance of a court of law to determine 
the true meaning of this magic word, *medicine" and what specifically con- 
stitutes its practice. In the case of Osteopathy, the scales of Justice were 
hard to balance—that is when adjusted by the medical profession, and so 
the offender was arrested, prosecuted, persecuted and harassed and finally 
allowed to practice, under the sweet assurance that he would at any time be 
liable to another shaking up in the hopper of litigation. And so the flag of 
Osteopathy continued to flutter and be torn in this breeze of medical indig- 
nation, until the good people of five different states came forth and said, 
“Tf doubting be to doubt, we doubt," and so the bars of defiance were 
removed, and Osteopathy given its freedom. And now that we have our 
freedom, how shall we use it? Who will answer this question? 

The eyes of the world are now upon us—the eyes of the laity and medi- 
cal world. Our growth has been encouraged step by step by the former, 
fought inch by inch by the latter! Our every movement is noticed day by 
day. Ido not mean strictly speaking, those who have graduated from the 
American School of Osteopathy, butall those from other schools, wherein 
the course of study covers the twenty months required bylaw. But what of 
those who have not complied with this section of our law. From day to 
day we have seen individuals calling themselves Osteopaths, springing up in 
different parts of the country claiming to have passed all thechairs in Oste- 
opathy and the vatious branches required before the science can be prac- 
ticed intelligently. They even claim to have graduated from our school or 
to have studied under our graduates, and by their practice are imposing 
upon the credulity of the people, breaking the very law for which we fought 
so hard and injuring in many ways the good name of Osteopathy. The 
very question which was perplexing the minds of the medical profession and 
caused them to pass laws forthe protection of their practice, now comes 
home to us. How shall we solve it? Simply because we are legalized 
practitioners of Osteopathy shall we stand idly aside and allow them to tear 
down that which we have taken so much pride in building up. We must aot 
suppose that we are the only ones laughing at their efforts; If you havea 
little care dear reader, and look about you, you will find the medical pro- 
fession laughing with us—a deep, long drawn, sarcastic sneer. It is the 
very clue upon which our enemies would work to trace out what they 
would undoubtedly endeavor to prove—quackery in Osteopathy. 

Since the passage of our law in the state *of Iowa, the State Board of 
Medical Registration and Examination have taken upon their shoulders 
the responsibility of seeing that every Osteopath who desires to practice in 
the State, shall be registered. The steps they have taken are severe, but 
commendable. Itis an assurance of a rigid enforcement of the law. Let 
the American Association for the Advancement of Osteopathy consider 
some of these points. EouGENE HoLT Eastman, D. O. 
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0. B. Prickett, D. 0., Helena, Montana. 


Dr. O. B. Prickett, who graduated in Feb- 
ruary, and is at present in Kirksville, hands 
us the following testimonials of his work 
done last summer at the Helena, Montana, 
Osteopathic Infirmary during vacation: 

DR. O. B. PRICKETT.—Having learned 
that you are about to start out in the great 
and grave cause of Osteopathy, I feelit my 
duty tolet others whom are afflicted know 
what it did for me. I have been a sufferer 
for over fifteen years and was treated by 
some of the most skilled Allopathic and 
Homoepathic physicians that could be 
secured, but could get no permanent relief. 
I was treated for various diseases, such as 
catarrh of the stomach, and I would like to 
try another months treatment from you. 
Mrs. Merritt and family are enjoying very 
good health. Iam getting along as well as 
can be expected, considering the heavy work 
which I have occomplished since I last seen 
you. L. G. MERRITT. 


Helena, Montana, Apr. 12, '98. 


DEAR SrR:—For ten years I had a bad 
case of bladder and kidney trouble, and I 
spent a good deal of money trying to obtain 
a cure, but failed until Dr. Prickett came to 
Helena. I placed my case in his hands and 
Iam thankful to-day he thoroughly cured 
me. In my opinion Osteopathy is the only 
sure and safe treatment there is for the 
human family. Wishing you every success 
against disease and prejudice. You can use 
my name in print or any other way that will 
tend to do suffering humanity good. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEO. BRACKWOOD. 
837 9 Ave., Helena, Montana, 


A. Stil! Craig, D. 0., Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


Dr. A. Still Craig, of the Iowa Osteopathic 
Institute, recently established at Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa, writes: 

Sinceleaving my alma mater I enjoyed 
some fourteen months successful and steady 
practice at Clinton, Mo., which I left for the 
purpose of doing more dissection and of per- 
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fecting my life size representations of my 

complete series of horizontal sections of the 

body, which were described at some length 

in the November JOURNAL. These are not 

Men on the market but we hope thay will be 
efore many months have passed. 

On account of the stringent and uncom- 
promising law we have been repeatedly ar- 
rested, and every effort was made to drive us 
out of the state, but so great was the confi- 
dence of the people of the community, in- 
spired by the actual results which they have 
seen accomplished in their midst, that they 
ralied to our standard, and the enemy 
though seemingly possessing every advant- 
age, found themselves powerless. Our next 
step was to join our forces with Dr. Hildreth 
at Des Moines, and though the Osteopaths 
in the state were few, we were again victori- 
ous, and may now practice under the law. 

We cite a couple of cases treated simulta- 
neously. One a Mr. Wolka, condemned by 
his physicians to die with cancer of the 
stomach and various other maladies, and who 
had almost entirely lost hope, gained fifteen 
pounds in three weeks, and found himself 
able to do a good day's work; the other, a 
Mr. S. Shivel , burdened with flesh and the 
consequent heart trouble, difficult breathing, 
etc., lost thirteen pounds in the same time, 
while the other troubles disappeared propor- 
tionately. Many cases of complete cure 
might be given, but these illustrate the flesh 
controlling power of Osteopathy. 

We have been very much interested in the 
question of removing flesh of late, and have 
succeeded quite well in some cases, but when 
the flesh seems natural and acquire through 
long years, we consider our ability very 
doubtful. A. STILL CRAIG, D. O. 


R. M. Buckmaster, D. 0., 


Brunswick. 


I take this the first opportunity to ask Dr. 
“A, T. Still” (that grand man who has given 
to the world a science that is rapidly proving 
itself to be the greatest boon to humanity 
that has ever been given to man from the 
mind of man, ) to accept the tribute of grati- 
tude I bring in acknowledgement of the re- 
ceipt of his Autobiography. As I peruse its 
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ages I am filled with admiration for the 
depth and originality of thought expressed 
in its every word and sentence. 

I haye not the time to give you a descrip- 
tion of this beautiful country, of rocks and 
rills and wooded hills, deep ravines and rip- 
pliug streams; nor of the ruggedness of the 
road over which Osteopathy has traveled 
since we landed in this dominion, but as 
soon as the banner of Osteopathy was un- 
furled the medical profession declared war 
on the science, and the fight has been on 
from the 23d of October until about the first 
of March, and the present armistice will 
end, when Provincial Parliament meets 
again. Though misrepresentation and false- 
hood on the part of some of the M. D’s our 
Osteopathy bill was defeated by a few votes 
at the last assembly of the House, but we 
intend to keep the banner of Osteopathy 
waving until we obtain the legal recognition 
towhich the science is entitled. 

One among the many interesting cases 
which we have treated, is that of a child 
eight months old, belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. McAnn of this city. It was taken sud- 
denly with congestion of the lungs, and dur- 
ing twelve days while under treatment from 
a prominent drug doctor of this city, the 
child grew rapidly worse until it was given 
up to die, and then the parents sent for me, 
and the first treatment reduced the extremely 
high temperature, relieved the engorgement 
of the lungs, opened the bowels, corrected 
the sluggish circulation, and in a week's 
time from date of first treatment the child 
was well. 

Another case is that of a Mrs. Dalton, who 
came to us April 13th, with a very ‘‘lame 
shoulder." She said the drug doctor had 
treated her without success, and informed 
her that she could not be cured, On exam- 
ination I found the shoulder joint disarticu- 
lated muscles of the joint very sore. I gave 
it a dose of Osteopathy; when she returued 
onthe 18th inst , she walked into the office 
took us by the hand and while tears of joy 
and gratitude trinkled down her cheeks she 
wasthanking God and praising Osteopathy 
for having restored to her the use of her arm. 

R. M. BUCKMASTER, D. O. 
Moncton, April 20, 1898. 


W. J. Conner, D. 0., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Under date of April 15th, Dr. Conner 
writes from Phoenix, Arizona, where he has 
been spending the winter: 

While I have been here I have practiced 
my profession, and to my delight my success 
has been entirely satisfactory. 

Among the many cases treated 1 will men- 
tion a few. 

One case in particular, and I have two 
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more like it, itis a case of paralysis, very 
unlike any I ever saw; and which I am sorry 
to say is very common here, owing to the 
fact that it is peculiar to miners and pros- 
pectors. I shall call it miner’s paralysis. 
The first case I began to treat was Mr. B., who 
begun to lose the use of all the voluntary 
muscles about six years ago, which condition 
gradually became worse and worse, until he 
became almost helpless and seemed it would 
be only a short time until he would be ready 
to prospect in a different county. I was 
called to see him two monthsago and I found 
him as above stated. Now he stands on his 
feet, his eyes which were crossed and nearly 
blind can now be used to read about the 
Cuban war prospects; his hands which could 
hardly feed himself now write; his bowels 
and kidneys which were paralyzed now act 
perfectly and he is perfectly satisfied that in 
a short time he will be able to walk about 
as other people do. The other cases are do- 
ing nicely also but I have not treated them 
quite so long. 

The abnormal condition which I found 
wasallin the neck. It seems to me that 
from constant looking down at their feet for 
gold has slipped the head forward on the 
atlas causing the cord to be compressed. 

There is another very severe condition in 
this country known as sheep herders' insan- 
ity which I am sure could be very easily 
overcome by Osteopathy if it wereonly given 
alittle study. 

A Mrs. H. had been troubled with rheuma-. 
tism in the knees. Icorrected a slip in the 
spine in the lumbar region and the knees 
straightened out all right. Now she walks 
where she pleases, something she has not 
done before for eight years. 

A Mr. G. was partially paralyzed in the 
lowerlimbs. He was cured by correcting an 
abnormality at the sixth dorsal, 

A Mr. C. cured of a lame back of twenty 
years standing, by two treatments. 

W. J. CoNNER, D. O, 

The above names will be furnished to any 
one on application. 


J. A. Boyles, D. 0., Bloomington, Ill. 


Since our last letter we have had some ex- 
ceptionally notable cases. Among them 
was a little boy, whose limb was all drawn 
up, making it necessary for him to walk on 
his toe and with crutches. The doctors had 
pronounced it rheumatism, and as a last re- 
sort were going to swing a heavy weight to 
keep it from drawing up so badly. He suf- 
fered intensely with it. His father, having 
heard of Osteopathy through an ex-patient, 
broughtin the boy for me to examine. I 
found the trouble in the spine and hip, and 
went to work on thesame. After the second 
treatment all pain ceased, and after the 
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fourth treatment he conld walk as flat footed 
and well as any one. At the end of the 
month I discharged him cured. 

* We are very much pleased to know that 
the great state of Iowa has joined our ranks. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. A. Bovrzs, D. O. 

305 N. East St., Bloomington, Ill. 


J. H. Sullivan, D. 0., Chicago, Ill. 


Among many cases the past month of 
note was a case of milk leg of fully a year’s 
standing. All the regular methods had been 
employed without avail, had not worn a shoe 
buttoned for twelye months. I treated the 
lady twice and she is practically well. She 
had turned the hip and injured the region of 
the third lambar vertebra. 

Had a case of constipation of some years 
standing ‘The gentleman had used laxa- 
tives for the past three years; could not have 
action without. I treated the case three 
times, and for the past month he has regu- 
lar action twice in twenty-four hours every 
day. The party is one of Chicago's leading 
business men. . 

Have several cases of Dysmenorrhea and 
the ladies are shouting the wonders of Oste- 
opathy, or rather (not shouting) but telling 
their fellow sufferers. My work here is all 
I could wish for; in fact, I am limiting my 
practice. Osteopathy is moving onward and 
upward which it must surely do. Iowa has 
set an example for Illinois. I hope Dr. 
Hildreth will come over to Illinois soon. We 
need him. À J- H. SULLIVAN. 


G. W. Tull, D. 0., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Under date of March 26th, Dr. ‘Tull writes: 

I was made happy some weeks since by 
the receipt of a number, each, of the JOUR- 
NAL OF OSTEOPATHY for the months of 
December, January and February, about all 
of which I have distributed to the best ad- 
vantage. These issues are excellent for their 
wealth in information and the high standard 
of the articles on the different subjects they 
contain. ER f 

I came here to practice in the family of 
the Atherton's but, of course, expected to do 
some practice outside. I found on my arrival 
that the medical law was iron-clad, and that 
“no Osteopath need apply,’’ for license or 
favor, and was given to understand in no 
uncertain terms that I could not practice 
Osteopathy except as prescribed by one of 
its regular licensed M. D's of the Islands. 
Hence I have been handicapped so far in 


tting patients outside of the Atherton fam- 
f. I must not forget to mention the court- 
eous treatment Osteopathy has received 
through its humble representative here, at 


the hands of Doctors Day and Andrews, 


both of whom have sent me patients. In so 


doing I do not apprehend by this, that they 
believe in the theory of the science, but they 
are both liberal minded gentlemen, and com- 
mend the treatment, much as any physician 
would massage. ButI trust that we have 
been able to demonstrate to them that there 
is more in the science of Osteopathy than 
they really thought. I will only give one 
instance, of a young lady, who in mounting 
her wheel, bruised the muscles of the pos- 
terior thigh below the “great trochanter” on 
the nose of bike saddle, and she was in bed 
four weeks, and was ordered by her hysi- 
cian to keep perfectly quiet, and one doctor 
told her if she was his patient, he would at 
once put her in a plaster cast, fortunately 
for her she was not his patient. When I 


first saw her she was using crutches. After — 


the first Osteopathic treatment the crutches 
were laid aside, and it was only a few days 
until she walked as well as ever. Osteo- 
pathic diagnosis: Acute Sciatica, caused by 
bruise of muscles and sciatic nerve, 

I have strong hopes that the friends of 
Osteopathy here will make some provision 
for giving a license to practice. It would be 
a delightful place for a good Osteopath to 
spend the winters, with pleasure and profit 
to himself. I will state br the information 
of the many Kirksville friends of Miss Cora 
McDonald, that she has captured the ‘‘Liter- 
ati" of Honolulu, by her lectures on ‘‘Eng- 
lish Literature” and has a large class, besides 
many private pupils. Soon after her arrival 
home she was greatly troubled with asthma, 
which Iam pleased to say has completely 
disappeared under Osteopathic treatment, 
Wei sheis very mach gratified with the re- 
sults. 

Mrs. Tull sailed for home on the “S. S. 
Zealandia,’’ on Thursday last, (Marai 24,) 
and I am quite lonely.—I will follow how- 
ever, about May 26th. 

Fraternally yours, 
G. W. Turr, DO 


Horton F. Underwood, D. 0., New York City. 


It has been some time since I have pre- 
pareda letter for publication, but a great 
ress of business has rendered it impossible 
or me to find time to do so. However, by 
the end of the first week in April, Miss 
Evelyn K. Underwood, who has just gradu- 
ated from the American School of Osteopa- 
thy, will be here in New York with me, and 


I shall doubtless not be so rushed. Miss 
Underwood arrives upon the oth of April, 


and will then take charge of the greater 
number of my lady patients. 

I should like to report a number of cases, 
but shall content myself with but one for 
this time. It is that of a Mr. O., of Newazk, 
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New Jersey, who came to me in January. 
For ten years he had been troubled with in- 
tense pain in the left side, extending also to 
the abdomen. This was most marked at 
night, causing UNE loss of sleep, but had 
also experienced of late during the day. He 
had consulted a number of the best Newark 
and New York physicians, but without re- 
lief. They had diagnosed his case as inter- 
costal neuralgia, gastric neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, catarrh of the stomach, etc. I located 
the trouble as a dislocation of the 8th rib. 
'This was replaced, and the symptoms have 
now all disappeared. 
HOoRTON FAY UNDERWOOD, D. O. 


Mollie Baldwin, D. 0., Waco, Texas. 


You never appreciate the JouRNAL till you 
are too far to know its contents until it 
comes. 

We are making friends for Osteopathy. I 
took off a severe attack of neuralgia for a 
lady who thought she knew about Osteopa- 
thy, but she **did not know how to appreci- 
ate it until I gave her such wonderful relief." 

One case of painful mensturation (patient 
would ''faint" and fall, cramps, etc.,) was 
all right the first time in two years after two 
week’s treatment. The seventh and eleventh 
dorsal affected particularly. 

Ina case of epilepsy of some standing, 
and such violence as to have left scars where 
patient unconsciously tore her flesh. I have 
the satisfaction of seeing her look in vain 
for an attack for over five weeks, though she 
has so fully determined to be incurable that 
she dare hardly hope yet. Noted specialists 
told her they could give only temporary re- 
lief and were not doing that. Again the 
seventh and eleventh dorsal and upper cer- 
vical were involved. 

MOLLE BALDWIN, D. O. 
828 Austin St., Waco, Texas. 


W. E. Greene, D. 0., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Iam very nicely situated here and am 
starting out very well. This is a nice little 
city of fifteen thousand inhabitants, situated 
on the Hudson river, seventy-five miles from 
New York City and about sixty miles from 
Albany, the state capital. I like the people 
here very much and think I shall be able to 
unfurl the banner of Osteopathy so that it 
shall be seen and known by men. 

W. E. GREENE, D. O. 


SOME DEFERRED CORRESPONDENCE, 

The following letters were unavoidably 
omitted from our April issue for which they 
were written. They are from Dr. Wm. 
Hartford, who was located at that time at 


Ogden, Utah. Dr. Hartford has since lo- 
cated at Champaign, Ill. In hisletter trans- 
mitting the following certificates, Dr. Hart- 
ford says: “I send you letters from two of 
my patients. The letter from the young 
man is worthy of note. I bave seen no simi- 
lar cases reported. I refer to the terrible 
habit of cigarette smoking. When I took 
the case I could give him no encouragement, 
but Osteopathy surprised me again as you 
see from his statement: 

Dear Sir:—Much pleasure is afforded me 
by informing you, and all who are interested 
in your profession, that I have benefitted to 
such an extent, Er means of your treatment 
during a period of only six weeks, that I am 
fairly astonished at the change for the bet- 
ter in my physical condition, For about 
eight years I have suffered from nervous 
prostration, constantly under a doctor’s 
care, I have been advised by some of the 
best doctors in the profession, but without 
any material benefit. Since treating with 

ou I have lost all desire for cigarette smok- 


*ing—a desire which I have indulged for 


more than twelve years. I cannot help ex- 
pressing the fact that I think Osteopathy, as 
I have experienced it, is an invaluable 
boon to the afflicted. . 
Very Sincerely Yours, 
CARL KUHN. 

“I deemit my duty tolet the world know 
the facts of my mother’s treatment by Dr. 
William Hartford, the Osteopath recently lo- 
cated at Ogden Utah. The history of my 
mother’s ailment commenced just after re- 
covering from an attack of Typhoid fever. 
An examination by different physicians and 
surgeons, resulting ina diagnosis of ‘‘Gall 
Stones," which they all claimed could be 
removed only by an operation. My mother 
believing she was too feeble to undergo an 
operation, owing to her age which is sixty- 
two years, declined to permit an operation. 
Hearing of Dr. Wm. Hartford and this new 
science of Osteopathy, I consented to give 
Dr. Hartford a trial. After twenty-five day's 
treatment of my mother, the obstruction in 
the gall duct —a large gall stone—was passed 
without the use of knife or medicine. I can- 
not too highly commend this science to suf- 
fering humanity. My mother since the re- 
movalofthe gall stonesis constantly im- 
proving. She was almostat death's door 
and suffering great pain and to Dr. Hartford 
Iattribute her complete recovery. * * * 

Josera HOLLAND, 
Ogden Utah. 


Osteopathy in Florida. 


EDITOR JOURNAL OF OSTEOPATHY:— 
Knowing Osteopathy to beso well repre- 
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sented in St. Augustine by the Drs. Patter- 
son, and that the climate here was so very 
desirable, I brought my sick child here to 
them for treatment. She is now in perfect 
health and has gained seven pounds in 
weight since we arrived on Feb’y roth. 

I mention her incidentally for we expect 
children to recover. I write to cite the very 
wonderful cure of a lady seventy years old, 
Mrs, Cornelius Battelle. of Washington D. C. 

I met her on the first day of my arrival at 
St. Augustine, and she excited my sympathy, 
being so emaciated and hobbling around on 
a staff. I was very glad indeed when I 
found that she was under Osteopathic treat- 
ment. Today, about five weeks later, she 
gave me some of the particulars in regard to 
her case and gave me permission to write 
this letter aboutit. She fell on the ice five 
years ago; physicians were called and qe 
nounced the injury very slight. hey 
treated her forseveral weeks without any 
improvement. A localsurgeon was called, 
who pronounced her injury an ''complicated 
fracture of the neck of the femur," and gave 
herlittle or no hope of ever being able to 
walk. She then called a very celebrated 
surgeon of New Vork City, who concurred 
in the opinion that it wasa fracture, and 
treated m for it with practically no benefit, 
or hope of help. She became resigned to 
her fate. expecting never to be able to walk 
again. By this time her injured limb was 


„about three inches shorter than the other. 


But she could not lie still in bed; so she 
gradually worked up strength to be moved 
to a chair; then to move herself around in 
it; then to bear a little weight on her limb, 
then to get around with crutches, and finally 
so she could go with a staff, having a three 
inch extension on the heelof the shoe on 
that foot and getting around with extreme 
difficulty. 

Drs. Patterson pronounced it on first ex- 
amination, to be nothing buta dislocation, 
aud treated it accordingly. She gained in 
flesh and vigor from the first few treatments, 
and strange to say she has practically grown 
a new leg in size and strength; from mere 
skin and bones it has grown to quite its 
normal size in the short space of five weeks 
time, and the extension of the shoe was 
gradually cut off as the hip was loosened and 
brought down. Drs. Patterson say they 
never have in all their observation, seen a 
case in which the development was so rapid. 
The hip was ready for setting long before 
they were expecting it would be, and Mrs. 
Battelle did not know when it was done. As 
would be expected, Mrs. Battelle is very en- 
thusiastic over Osteopathy. 

Many other remarkable cases of Drs, Pat- 
terson's have come under my observation, 
but none so wonderfulin my estimation as 
They are meeting with some op- 
position from the medical men, but no par- 


ticular trouble has developed as yet. The 
people receive them with open arms. 

You remember when christianity was be- 
ing introduced and the Pagan godswere los- 
ing ground, who but the silversmithg 
formed a procession with banners and 
shouts of ‘‘Great is Diana of Ephesus." 

MARTHENA COCKRILL, 

St. Augustine, Fla., March 18, '98. 


SCHOOL AND INFIRMARY NOTES. 


Wm. Smiley D. O,, has located at Albany, New 
York recently. 
xk 
Dr. G. W, Tullis expected home from a winter’s 
sojourn in Honolulu, 


* 
* * 


Wm. Hartford, D. O., recently of Ogden, Utah, 

has located at Champaign, Ill. 
m 

C. W, Mathews, D. O. has opened an office at 
Bowling Green and New London, Missouri, 

fei 

U. M. Hibbetts, D. O. is meeting with gratifying 
success at Brooklyn, Iowa. 

an 

J. A. Boyles, D. O., of Bloomington, Ill., will spend 
the summer season at ERR Michigan, 

*x 

E. E. Beeman, D. O., oneof the graduates of the 
May class has located permanently at Montpelier, 
Vermont, > 

Pil 

Mollie Baldwin, D. O., located at Waco Tex- 
as, writes that her practice increases as fast as the 
peoplelearn about it. 

** 

The Emporia Gazette, of Emporia, Kansas, 
speaks in very flattering terms of the success of C, 
O. Hook, D. O. and Agnes V. Landes, D, O., recent- 
ly located there. 


sis 


A. D. Campbell, D. O. and his sister, Mrs, Nettie 
C. Turner of the class which graduated in Feb- 
ruary have formed a partnership andreporta fine 
practice at Pawnee City, Nebraska. Card will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 


* 
Li 

We print elsewhere the card of Drs. J. H. 
Henderson and D. B. Macauley who have 
formed a partnership in St. Paul, Minn., in 
the practice of Osteopathy. The JouRNAL 
wishes wellto these gentlemen and predicts 
for them success Dr. Henderson graduated 
from the American School of Leet in 
1895 and was for nearly two years thereafter 
a member of the faculty and one of the corps 
of regular operators of the Infirmary at 
Kirksville. He has been established for 


some months in St. Paul and his practice 
has grown to such an extent that the part- 
nership arrangement became a necessity. 
Dr. Macauley is President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Osteop- 
athy; he is also a graduate of the American 
School of Osteopathy. 
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Horace Crandall, a young man living near Gumptionville had been to the A. T. Still Infirmary at 
Kirksville for treatment for a disease which had been pronounced incurable by the medical profession. 
Having been cured he was so favorably impressed with the newly discovered science that he determined 
to study it. He was opposed and ridiculed by the medical profession which called ita humbug. They or- 
ganized the Gumption County Medical Society to make a special war against Osteopathy. ‘The secretary 
of this society was Dr. Grimshaw a mysterious man who was in love with Mae Burton, an estimable young 
lady to whom Horace was betrothed. On the day of the organization of the Gumption County Medical So- 
ciety a tramp doctor came to the office of Dr. Grimshaw who had been a former class-mate at the college 
where Grimshaw had graduated. Grimshaw informed him that Crandall had sold a farm and on the 27th 
of the following month was to receive the money forit. With this money he was to attend the American 
School of Osteopathy. Without the money he would be unable to go. The tramp who has three compan- 
ions in whom he can trust takes the hint and after some mysterious hints takes his departure. 

Gumptionville hasa meddlesome old lady named Aunt Rachel Mendelcrust who circulates the story 
given rise to by Dr. Aisculapius Bugg that Horace is demented and not wholly cured as he represents him- 
self to be by Dr. Still. Osteopathy has one firm friend in Tim Smith, who is also a friend of Horace Cran- 
dal. Tim while at work in the field one day is met by the tramp-doctor, who was treated at the A. T, Still 
Infirmary and cured. In this conversation, Tim has his suspicions aroused, ‘The tramp makes careful in- 
quiries about Horace Crandal, his intentions for the future, and of the neighborhood generally. At the 
conclusion of chapter IV, the tramp-doctor sets out to find his companions to have them in readiness by the 
27th. Atthis point we take upthe thread of the story. 

On the fatal twenty-seventh of the month, Horace Crandal went to collect the money from John 
Mitchell in order to entercollege. Dr. Grimshaw went that day with Mitchell and kept him from home 
untilalmost night. When Horace received his money, he started home, halting awhile at the Widow 
Burton's. It was quite late when he left his sweetheart, Mae Burton, and mounting his horse started for 
home, Atthe bridge he was attacked by foot-pads and after a brave resistence knocked senseless. > 


CHAPTER VII. 


HALF DREAM, HALF REALITY. 


TS WAKE from a horrible dream, to yet be unconscious, to feel in a vague uncertain way 
that one exists, and yet not know that what one sees is real; to feel all the horrors of 

nightmare, and the dread of realities; to suffer excruciating pain, and at the same time be 
dazed and in doubt of where one is; is to endure an agony indescribable. 

His head was bloody, his clothes were torn and soiled. The moon was not shining, and 
he was conscious of a chilling rain falling which seemed to pierce him to the bone. _ 

Sometimes it seemed that for hours he would be wholly unconscious to awake in a differ- 
ent place, yet he never knew what place it was, His head ached, he ached all over. Every 
organ of thought was bruised and sore, and he could not begin to reason what had happened. 
As thought was painful, he did not try to think. 
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In one of those semi-conscious intervals, he stumbled into a small stream of dirty water 


and fell, He was so feeble that he nearly drowned before he could crawl out. Bat at last ` 


he caught hold of something and pulled himself out, all wet, muddy, cold and miserable, 


He had no recollection of what had happened. He did not know who he was, nor could 
he have told his name, when or where he had ever lived. He felt an instinctive desire to 


go, to get away from some awful danger, but it was all so dreamy, so misty, so vague, he 
was unable to put anything together, or draw a conclusion. 

When he reached one of those half rational periods he was conscious of having a com- 
panion with him. Where he had found the companion or the companion found him, he did 


not know, nor did he attempt to enquire. He was suffering such intense agony with his. 


neck that he was groaning, when he heard a voice say: 

“Wall young feller, yer in purty hard luck." 

That was all, for in a moment everything was a blank, and he was again in total dark- 
ness, mud, rain and water. He seemed to be partially conscious of wading a long distance 
in a muddy road. Once he thought he heard a dog bark, but those impressions were all so 
vague, so indistinct that they dwelt in the memory only as a fleeting dream to be dispelled 
by the sunlight of consciousness. 

The sights, the sounds, the goblins, the demons that flashed before his eyes at indis- 
tinct periods when that horrible pain was almost unendurable, are beyond description, They 
seemed to come to taunt him, to laugh at his misery, to provoke him into reviling, and add 
to his torture. 

One great horrid goblin with a sharp nose and face and form of satan, sat astride his 
neck, and bore on him so heavily that he suffered the keenest agony. In vain he strove to 
shake him off, but he clutched at his spinal column with fingers of iron which would not be 
shaken loose, and he experienced the most fearful sensations from him. 

Sometimes the pain was so acute that he cried out in his agony, and then the demons 
mocked him. All would end in a blank—in darkness so great the light of his memory was. 
unable to penetrate. 

Then he again awoke to semi-consciousness and found himself in a thicket. He bad 
been beating the bushes, until his finger tips were torn and bleeding. Again he heard the 
voice of his strange companion saying: 

“Brace up pard, brace up, we'll make it yit, yer ina bad way, but ye'll come out o" 
this, bet ye will." 

‘‘Where am I?" he asked feebly. 

"In the brush." 

‘Who is it clutching the back of my neck." 

“No one as I see—I reckin it's yer imagination. Ye got hurt," 

"How? HI 

“Spect ver hoss throwed ye.” 

‘Don’t let them come back. Don’t.” 

“Who ? WI 

“Those devils who come to torment me with their eyes of fire, and tongues of flame. 
Oh Heaven keep them away—keep them away!" 

“Say, young feller, yer must hev the snakes in yer boots, I wish ye'd tell me whar ye 
lived, I'd take ye home." 

Horace made a manly effort to recall who he was, or where he lived but to no purpose. 

All was again total mental darkness, with vivid flashes of awful flre. From the horizon 
right and left, fromthe zenith tofar abovethe stellar worlds, there seemed to dart hurried 
flashes of fire, and the demons once more danced before his eyes, causing the most intense 
pain to his sight. 

Animp who seemed to be a heavier weight than lead sat upon his shoulders and 
shrieked in his ears while his companions danced in the air before him, and mocked his tor- 

ture. In vain he implored for some respite, one moment from that racking pain. He 
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endured the pain as long as he could, when even the wild fantasy faded fromzhim, and all 
was a total blank. 

His next impression was that he was half carried and half dragged along a muddy road. 
His feet occasionally splashed in the water. He was quite sure he heard a dog bark at some 
time during the night, which was the only natural sound he could distinctly recall. There 
was nothing connected with the bark of the dog to show where it was, or by which it could 
possibly be located. It simply came out from the back-ground of total mental darkness, 
and then relapsed into unconsciousness. How long he was in this state he never knew. 
It might have been hours, it might have been days, it might have been even months. He 
could not remember when in a semi-conscious state, what had occurred when in his wildest 
fantasy, nor in his wildest fantasy could he recall what had occurred in semi-consciousness. 
It was a continual annoyance to him, as wellas pain. Oh, for one moment of rest, just a 
single moment of relief. The lost souls in Dante's Inferno, whose restless wanderings are 
throughout all eternity, whose horrible tortures are so great they tear and rend each other in 
their agony, did not exceed the suffering of the unfortunate Horace. Would day never 
dawn, would light never come upon his darkened mind. He struggled to free himself from 
the terrible incubus that seemed crushing out his life, but struggled in vain. He was still 
groping in darkness. going on slowly, yet going on. There was cold water and mud, and his 
suffering was increased by falling upon, and crawling over sharp cruel rocks, which cut and 
bruised his flesh unmercifully. He was ever ascending or descending. There was no light. 
no level or pleasant road. Torrents roared in his ears as they swept down the hills. At 
times he lay among the rocks with the water flowing partially over him, his breath almost 
choked by some demon's grasp from which he struggled to break away. At one moment 
he was burning with heat and at the next freezing with cold, suffering from a thousand 
agonies, tortured mentally and physically, always dying and yet never dead. Had he 
retained consciousness enough to reason, he would have prayed to die, but his only con- 
sciousness was of the most intense suffering from the most excruciating pain. He was some- 
times conscious of groping through utter darkness, then stumbling and falling a great dis- 
tance. These half lucid intervals were followed by blanks from which he could not after- 
ward recall even the faintest recollection. 

He heard a voice talking at his side. The man spoke in rough but kindly tones, and 
said something encouraging, but just what he said, and just what he did, was never very 
clear in his mind. Afterward he could only recall that his strange benefactor had remarked: 

“It’s an outrageous shame, so it is, —an' they'll sweat for it." 

By a system of pulling, dragging, climbing, and stumbling, he at last reached what 
seemed to be the summit of that awful hill which he had, in his wild fancy, been trying all 
night to climb. Atits summit he had supposed that ease and peace would be found, but 
the pain in his neck was still intense. No longer was he tormented with imps and devils, 
though the pain increased with the resuscitated nerves. 

All was still darkness, but he plainly heard a voice at his side. 

"Nell rest better here. I hed a devil's own time gittin’ ye up to this place, but now't 
yer here, ye’ll be better.” 

Where was he? He put out his hand, and felt fresh, clean straw, a soft warm bed, and 
they were free from the rain which he could still hear pattering on the shed and dripping 
from the eaves. He gradually grew warmer. and the pain which had at times been so 
intense he could scarce endure it, was partially lulled. His companion at his side seemed 
very considerate for his welfare. 

“Don’t ye be afeared I am goiu’ ter quit ye. That aint in me not a little bit. I am 
goin’ ter stay by yer t’ ther last.” 

‘Who are you?” asked Horace in a curious dazed sort of a way. 

** Bill." 

“What’s the matter Bill?" 

“It’s rainin' cats an’ dogs an’ blue devils.” 
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“Why can't I see.” 

“Cos it's night." 

“Will daylight never eome? "' 

**Well, reckin it will some time; but you jist lay there nicely on the straw, an try to go 
to sleep." : 

“T can't sleep." 

"Why ? ” 

“I am in too much pain. Oh I suffer, I suffer.” 

**Guess you war purty bad hurt, warn't ye?" 

“I don’t know—I suppose I was.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Then Horace’s companion placed his hand on the back of his head and said: 

“You war hit with somethin’ harder than a baby’s fist. If it warnt a club or slang shot 
I'm miss in my guess." 

He insisted on him lying down, and Horace finally did so. 

He seemed temporarily easier, and being very weak closed his eyes. 

“Now friend,” said his rough companion, “I’m agoin' t’ leave ye alone for awhile. I 
want ye to try to sleep ef ye kin. Days a breakin’, it'll soon be light through its cloudy an 
rainin' yit. I'll hustle for grub, take ye some whar, whar they know ye, an’ then hit the 
‘road a lick agin.” 

Horace grunted an assent and closed his eyes. A long period of drowsiness followed. 
'Once he thought it must be daylight for he heard men riding at a gallop and dogs baying, 
but he was not quite certain. In fact what had that to do with his affairs, so he closed his 
eyes again. As the least effort on his part to move caused the most excruciating pain, he 
ade very few efforts, but contented himself with lying as motionless as possible. 

Again he was unconscious, but whether it was from sleep or a faint, he did not know, 
One thing was quite sure, he was growing weaker. As yet he did not know where he was 
nor even who he was. He really knew nothing, could not have told his own name or that 
he had ever lived, nor had he any recollection of parents or loved friends. He was like a 
child. His ideas were confused, and he was in a continual stupor. When he heard noises, 
he partially roused, but the sobbing rain seemed to lull him to a deeper repose and he went 
to sleep again, or became oblivious to all surroundings. 

When he again knew anything, he heard the voioe of his former companion at his side 
‘saying: 

“Well now young feller, you must come out, we gotter be goin’.’’ 

“Where?” asked Horace. 

“I dont know where; ye can't stay here iu this straw stack always, ef ye do ye'll die. I 
otter git ye some whar. Don't dare go leadin' ye up myself or I'd be arrested for doin’ it. 
Can’t ye tell me yer name? ” 

“I don’t know,’’ he answered after a few moments painful thought. 

‘Don’t know, well great guns, ef ye don't know, I'd like toknow who does. Come on 
anyhow, an’ we'll go some 'ars."' 

Hetook hold of the wounded man, and half dragged him from the straw stack. Horace 
was so bruised and sore that he could not move without the most excruciating pain. 

“Taint no use o' whinin’ youngster, I tell ye we gotter git a move on us, so come an’ 
lets be agoin'. Yer in a bad fix, an’ I'm goin’ t’ take ye some 'ars an' skip. Pd like t’ stay 
with ye an' see ye through, but I don't want t' go t' jail for suthin' I didn't hev no hand in 
.at all.” ` 

Horace saw that it was night, and the stars shining. He did not really know whether it 
had ever been daylight. He stumbled along, sometimes so sick and faint he could scarce 
keep on his feet, but his inexorable companion insisted on his moving. They were going 
‘somewhere, but where, he had no idea. 
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While thus struggling manfully to keep up strength, even his blurred sensibilities 
deserted him, and all was again a blank. 

Resuscitation came slowly, but was more complete than it had been since he received 
the blow. Again he was struggling to get on his hands and knees, climbing up a wall it 
seemed; but the wall became a fence, and when he had regained his feet, he found a gate 
which he opened and staggered into a yard, and toward a house. 

He recognized the house for the moon was shining brightly. He sawa porch and climb- 
ing upon the steps reached the door. It was his own home, and in an instant he realized 
where he was and what had happened. Leaning against the door he groaned: 

‘My God has all this been a dream, or a horrid reality.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
INSANE. 


All Gumption county was stirred to its utmost over the recent terrible event. Horace 
Crandal it was reported had been assailed by foot-pads, robbed of fifteen hundred dollars and 
nearly killed. 

On the night of the twenty-seventh Horace's mother sat up late awaiting the return of 
her son, but he came not. She was very little uneasy for she supposed that some business 
matter detained him, and after sitting up until one or two o'clock, went to bed assuring her- 
self that Horace would come next morning. 

She arose early, prepared breakfast, and still he had not come. Then she went to the 
front gate, and to her alarm saw his horse with the saddle on his back, standing at the barn 
yard gate. 

She called the farm hands and told them to hasten down the road and see if he was 
badly hurt. She at first hoped that the horse had been tied to the hitch rack and had broken 
away but the men on examining the saddle found the bridle over his neck. They had not 
been gone very long before one came back with his hat, which had been found on the 
bridge. There were evidences of a struggle, for there were drops of blood on the bridge. 

The widow was almost frantic with alarm and grief. 

“Oh my boy, my poor boy is murdered!" she cried wringing her hands in CH as 
she walked up and down in her room, tears streamiug down her furrowed cheeks. The 
neighbors were soon notified that Horace was missing and began to gather, to join in the 
hunt for the body, and offer consolation to the bereaved mother. A courier was dispatched 
to Gumptionville to gain what information he could. There had been a shower during the 
latter part of the night before, and the foot prints were washed away. The crimson specks 
on the bridge supposed to be blood drops, were partially protected by the rail, so were not 
washed out. There were a thousand conflicting theories of the missing man. Some thought 
he had committed suicide, others that he had been murdered, and the body concealed, 
Others believed his horse had thrown him and dragged him into the wood by the stirrup. 

Aunt Rachel Mendelcrust seemed to have solved the whole question, She was quite cer- 
tain he had suddenly gone insane, and wandered away into the forest. Perhaps even at that 
moment he was dying of starvation or a ‘‘wanderin’ vagabond," She had noticed for some 
time that ‘‘Horace warnt right," a fact which she had called to Dr. Grimshaw’s attention 
more than once. For that matter she had called the attention of nearly all her neighbors 
to “the quare goin's on of Horace." ‘‘He would’nt a talked back to Dr. Bugg, as he did 'f 
he'd a bin all right." 

'The whole town and half the county, turned out to search for Horace, for not withstand- 
ing he was ‘ʻa little rattled” on the subject of the new science, he was very popular. ''No 
body could say anything bad agin Horace," declared Smith. 

Tim Smith had a sort of a theory of his own, but Tim was shrewd enough to keep his 
theories to himself, and joined in the search, determined to find the missing youth if pos- 
sible. 
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The day was spent in searching, but all in vain. 

Equally as frantic with grief and alarm as the mother, was Mae Burton. She hastened 
to Mrs. Crandal's home and the two wept and prayed all day long, and late into the night 
while searching parties came and went in silence, and the gloomy cloud of despair beganto 
settle over all. 

At midnight Mae bade the widow a tearful adieu, and departed forthe village, feeling 
as if the light and joy had gone out from her life forever. Tears, sobs and prayers were her 
only comfort. 

The widow left alone, being worn out at last threw herself on her bed, and weary nature 
demanding repose she at last fell asleep. ‘The searchers had retired for the night to begin 
anew their work with increased vigor on the morrow. 

It was shortly after three in the morning when a noise on the front porch awoke the 
widow. ‘There was a feeble step and a half smothered groan. 

The mother was on her feet in a moment and hastily throwing open the door, the 
moonlight fell upon the pittible object of a man leaning against the side of the house. He 
was dirt begrimmed, covered with straw, and his face deathly pale, yetin that wreck of 
noble manhood of only two days before, she recognized her son. 

**Horace, Horace!" she cried seizing him in her arms. 

‘Mother, Mother!" is it you?" heasked. Then his strength gave way and he burst into 
tears. She quickly brought him in and asked: 

“Oh my son, what is the matter?" 

“I don't know," he answered in a half bewildered way. She drew up the arm chair 
asked him to sit init, and began to wash and dress him, her mind haunted with the most 
wretched fears, Her face was twitching with agony and despite all her efforts, the tears 
would dim her eyes. Her beautiful son, the joy of her old heart a shattered wreck in a few 
short hours. What had wrought such an awful change? 

She brought him some nourishment and he revived considerably. 

“Now, Horace, tell me what has happened to you.” 

“I went to John Mitchel’s,’’ he answered "rand got the money. He was away and I had 
to wait until nearly dark, It was late when I reached the bridge and three men attacked 
me, Iknew no more until I found myself at home.” 

"And the money?" 

“Itis gone," he answered with sadness in his voice. ‘‘Mother I am ruined." 

“No, no, my boy, don’t say that. Many a person has been robbed, and recovered from 
H 

“Oh mother—I have such a pain in my head; I can scarce keep from screaming." 

She roused the boy and sent him post haste to the village for Dr. Theocratus Snuffer, 
He also bore the news that Horace was home, but in a desperate condition. By the time the 
sun was peeping over the hilla buggy dashed up to the house, Mae Burton leaped out, and 
ran in to see her wounded lover. Dr. Snuffer came shortly after, and Dr. Esculapius, etc. 
Bugg followed him within a few moments. 

Horace was washed and lying in bed when Mae came. She shed tears of joy at his 
return, spoke so cheerfully and hopefully at finding him that his spirits were sufficiently 
revived to smile. Then the doctors came, examined him and found a bruise on his cheek, 
one on his shoulder and two or three about the head, neck and spine, but there was nothing 


serious. 
“This pain in the back of my head and neck,—doctor can't you relieve that?" asked 


Horace. 
Dr. Snuffer looked at Dr. Bugg and Dr. Bugg looked at Dr. Snuffer’ Then Dr. Snuffer 


ventured the belief that it would soon leave him, and Dr, Bugg said: 

“I quite agree with you.” 

When asked about the full particulars of the attack, and where he had been since, 
Horace's account was not satisfactory, nor connected. He only had adim visionary recol- 
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jection of climbing as it were a great mountain, of a muddy road, of streamlets, of being very 
cold, of some one talking with him, and of a straw stack. 

Then Dr. Snuffer looked at Dr. Bugg and Dr, Bugg looked at Dr. Snuffer. Dr. Snuffer 
then veutured to say: 

“This is very extraordinary," and Dr. Bugg said: 

“T entirely agree with you.’’ 

“Can you do something to relieve this pain?" asked Horace. “Oh if I but had an Osteo- 
path they would relieve me in a moment." 

“How unprofessional that would be,” declared Dr. Snuffer. 

“Very,” said Bugg. 

“I will administer a quieting powder, and you will rest easy in a few moments," Then 
the doctors retired, and diagnosed and consulted, and discussed the extraordinary features of 
thisextraordinary case, and finally decided to administer some morphine that the patient 
might sleep and let nature have an opportunity to restore the shattered system. 

They did so and took their departure. As both were going the same way Dr. Bugg 
rode in Dr. Snuffer's buggy and let his horse follow behind. They thus had an opportunity 
to discuss the case on the way. 

“I tell you Dr. Snuffer,’’ said Dr. Aesculapius Moses Johnathan Wild Bugg, “I have 
long feared some such break down as this. His nervous system was too much shattered to 
endure this great shock.” 

“I am afraid my dear doctor that you are right.” 

“Dr. Grimshaw, whom I regard as one of the most learned men in the profession not a 
week ago informed me that he had read of a case which resulted as I fear this will.’’ 

“Dr, Grimshaw is a strange man." 

“But a very deep one.” 

They now came upon Tim Smith going to the widow's to learn if the rumor that Horace 
had been found, was really true. Tim took his pipe out of his mouth and asked: 

“Horace really been found?” 

“Yes,” Dr. Snuffer answered. 

“How is he?” 

“In a very bad fix." 

“What seems the matter with bim, ` 

“He complains of his head but we can't find that he has been injured very much." 

What ye done with him?" 

“Gave him some medicine, and put him to bed.” 

**Bet if them Osteopaths down at Kirksville had him, they'd fix him up agin in no 
time,” said Tim. 

“Tim if you don't stop that tongue of yours, it will lead you into the mad house or the 
jail," cried Bugg. $ 

Tim grinned until he showed his teeth and said: 

‘ Say dock, ye know he didn't die when ye said he would, maybe he wont this time.” 

‘‘Who said he would? Drive on doctor, life is too short to waste in this manner." They 
. drove on and left Tim grinning in the road. ? 

Every effort possible was made to catch the robbers, butin vain. The sheriff in an 
adjoining county, had some blood hounds, which were brought on the scene and tried to 
track them, but failed. 

For days the forest and all roads leading from the bridge, were searched but not a trace 
of the robbers could be found. No onehad seen such men as Horace had described, and 
people began to shake their heads mysteriously, There was even a shadow of doubt thrown 
on the blood specks found on the bridge, as a man who had reeently brought some barn 
paint from town, said he left the can on the bridge, while he went to see if he had a fish on 
his hook, below. 

Some one had started the rumor that Horace had turned his horse loose on that night 
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himself, boarded the train and gone to the city about fifty miles away, to enjoy a high old ; 
spree and had squandered all his money. ‘There were only a few who believed this. A man 
who was sent to the city to investigate the matter, returned with the information that a per- 
son answering Horace’s description had been seen there, and he was shown a very suspicious 
house that enjoyed the reputation of a gambling den, where it was suspected he had lost 
considerable money. 

All the while Horace was slowly recovering save the pain in his head, which was stilt 
almost unbearable, so that he was kept under the influence of opiates most of the time. 

Nearly always at his side, faithful and true, was the noble girl who had promised to be 
his wife. She would neither believe nor listen to the stories that were told derogatory to 
his character, but insisted that he was really attacked and robbed. ` 

One day she said to Dr. Snuffer: 

“He wants to go to Kirksville,—that Dr. Still may cure him. He says he will never be 
free from this pain in his head until he is treated by an Osteopath.” 

“All flummy-diddle, my dear girl—it will not do for him to go anywhere now," 

“Why not doctor?" 

“He is insane—I tell you he is insane; all that bugababoo of robberson the bridge,is a 
hallucination.’’ 

“Oh doctor, doctor, can that be true?" she cried wringing her hands, tears streaming from 
her eyes. 

“True? of course it is. Don't I know my business. Now Horace is a good boy and 
would not knowingly practice deception, but hg is crazy. I will do all I can for him, but 
don't hope for too much my dear, don't hope for too much.” 

Poor Mae; the burden on her heart seemed greater than she could bear. 


(To be Continued.) 


“To each man’s life there comes a time supreme— 
One day, one night, one morning, or one noon; 
One freighted hour, one moment opportune; 

One rift, thro’ which sublime fulfillments gleam; 
One space when fate goes tiding with the stream; y 
One once, in balance, ’twixt too late too soon, 

Aud ready for the passing instant’s boon 

To tip in favor the uncertain beam. 

Ah, happy he, who, knowing how to wait, 
Kuows also how to watch and work and stand 

On life’s broad deck alert; and at the prow 

To seize the passing instant, big with fate, 

From opportunity’s extended hand, 

When the great clock of destiny strikes now.’” 
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difficulty. Usually the difficulty is due to one or both of the following 
causes: In the first place, many a student loses sight of the real yoint of 
the lesson as he gets deep into its intricacies; in the second place, he often 
fails to classify and link together the various points. Both of these defects 
may be remedied by meditation upon the lesson; by a conscious effort to 
connect point with point, thus carrying a continuity of thought though the 
entire lesson, binding it together as a whole. A little practice enables one 
thus to learn a lesson and to classify it in his mind with his whole knowledge 
of the subject. The student then becomes a thinker, in the laboratory he 
becomes an observer. Success is his. Carlyle says, “The world has to obey 
him who thinks and sees in the world." 

The parrot like student who memorize merely, and repeats words with- 
out understanding them, will also become a failure. Emerson says; "Imi- 
tation is suicide." To correct his defect he must not learn the lesson in the 
words of the author, but must thoroughly study it and put it into his own 
words. Then he is sure to understand. 

] have suggested a remedy for the habit of the bookish student, also for 
that of the laborious student who misdirects hisenergy. To the student of 
the third class, he who enters with a hurrah and soon subsides. I have only 
to say, in the words of Carlyle; *A man is not strong who takes convulsive 
fits, though six men cannot hold him. He that can walk under the heavi- 
est load without staggering, he is the strong man.” 

The student who learns to study properly willalways find time to devote 
to general culture. He should, if possible, reserve the evening, or, at least, 
its latter part for lighter reading, for his brain is now wearied and cannot 
undertake hard study, while the light reading relaxes the mind and disposes 
it to rest. Remember that he is going out as the representative of a learned 
profession, that he is therefore expected to be a gentleman of some culture, 
that his higher success will depend, in some degree, upon bis culture and 
refinement. Certainly he must know what the world is thinking and doing, 
so that he may talk intelligently upon current events, hence he should 
read the magazines and periodicals. He must know something of history, 
biology, and standard fiction, that he may be thought an educated man, 
hence he must read books. 

The habit of reading emancipates us from narrow views. It is an edu- 


cation. Carlyle says; “It depends on what we read, after all manner of pro- 
fessors have done their best for us. The true university of these days is a 
collection of books. While Lowell has this to say; "The better part of 
every man's education is that which he gets himself." 

I. Exercise judiciously. 

2. Study methodically, at the proper time and place.—* Plan your 
work." 

3. Study broadly. 

4. Classify the points learned. 

5. "Brains, not thumbs." 

6. Seek general culture. 
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THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


NETTIE HUBBARD BOLES, D. O. DENVER, CoLo. 


T HAS been well said, “A woman has wisely chosen her calling in life —— 
when her daily work is of a kind suited to excite her highest faculties. 
and to produce the deepest and most lasting pleasures." 
The day has come when it is as incumbent for a young woman to select 
her profession as it is for a young man—and the choice of one's life work is. 
without doubt a momentous act. It has become nothing unusual for women 
to be distinguished in the various lines of professional work. By their. 
special qualities of faithful persistence, patient endurance, and loyal devo- 
tion, added to intellectual gifts, women are well fitted for the duties of both 
physician and nurse. Upon the latter calling many have already entered as = 
is shown by the number flocking to the different training schools for nurses, | 
all over our country. The various medical colleges have women represen- 
tatives in every state in the union—who honor the profession of their choice. 
But in Osteopathic work there is a large field for women which is still un- 
occupied. j 
According to Prof. Andrews, in a late number of the Cosmopolitan, ~ 
some young people are repelled from the medical profession because of its. 1 
alleged unscientific character. Such an one should investigate Osteopathy 
for here like surgery, “is a science indeed, whose progress in recent years is. 
nothing less than astounding, as delectable to the scientific sense as it is” E 
benign, in view of the maladies which it heals.” We 
In the study of Osteopathy as in any other professional pursuit it is) 
most desirable to have a broad and solid foundation upon which to build. It" 
is hardly possible to have too wide a basis for such a superstructure. Before — 
entering upon this work every woman should consider well the advantages. E 
and disadvantages of such a calling—the hardships, rebuffs, and discourage- 
ments to be met, as well as the rewards and emoluments to be hoped for. — 
If the Osteopathist is really fitted for the work “there will be a harmony in. — 
her life beyond price"—a thorough preparation with perseverance, persist- 
ance and unremitting industry will surely gain the desired end. Being. - 


thoroughly qualified, patients will soon be glad to place themselves under - 
a rational method of treating disease, being only too anxious to find some- 
thing “to supplant those time honored but pernicious methods to which such ~ 
hordes now yearly succumb.” di 
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Among the unpleasent features to be met by the young practitioner, is 
the fact, that Osteopathy like other good things has its counterfeits. And 
further—as noted by Dr. C. E. Still in a previous issue of the JouRNAL— 
“That occasionally an imposter has crept into the Osteopathic school, and 
has gone out to dishonor both Osteopathy and himself." 

The art of healing has ever been deemed a noble calling. It isnot only 
sad but true that this profession more often perhaps than any other, has 
been debased by frauds and pretenders. 

Yet after all is said, if there is a profession, which more safely than any 
other, can be recommended —one which is peculiarly adapted to women, 
which is fascinating, satisfactory, and directly beneficial to mankind, and not 
as yet overcrowded, it is Osteopathy. 

Osteopathy is now but in in its infancy, and probably no one living, not 
even the honored founder, Dr. A. T. Still, himself, has more than the faint- 
est foregleam of the development which the future has in store for this. 
young giant of the nineteenth century. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN VALUE. 


Offer of the Journal of Osteopathy of 


$1000.00. i ! à $1000.00. 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN SCHOLARSHIPS. : 


In order to encourage worthy young men and women who wish to obtainan Osteopathic 
education, the JOURNAL op OsTEOPATHY has decided to give the following premium: To 
the person sending the largest number of cash annual subscribers at one dollar per year for 
the JOURNAL on or before January 1, 1899, we will give one scholarship to the American 
School of Osteopathy worth Five HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
To the one sending the next largest list of annual subscribers we will give one half of 
a scholarship which is Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS. 
To the third and fourth contestants, or next two sending the largestlist of annual sub- 
scribers, we will give each a quarter scholarship worth ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
DoLLARs. 
The terms on which this offer is made are as follows: The contestants for 
the prize must send his or her name, and post office address to the editor of the JOURNAL OF 
OSTEOPATHY who will enter it on a book entitled, SCHOLARSHIP PmizE Book. The cash 
must be sent with every subscription, and the number of subscribers will be recordedin the 
scholarship prize book. 
This contest closes January Ist, 1899, whea three disinterested persons will take the 
scholarship prize book from the editor and announce the result. The one sending the 
largest list of annual subscribers will receive a full scholarship and can enter the college Feb- 
ruary 1, 1899, or any time after that he or she may desire. Theone having the next largest 
list of subscribers, will receive a receipt for two hundred and fifty dollars to be applied on a 
scholarship to the American School of Osteopathy. The two next having sent the largest 
lists of subscribers, will each receive a receipt for one hundred and twenty-five dollars to be- 
applied on scholarships at any time they may desire to enter. The contestants are unlimited 
as to territory, and may solicit anywhere. All contestants are required to report to the 
editor once a month, but are requested to report oftener. You may enter this contest at 
any time, but the sooner you are in the field the better your chances for success. 
JOURNAL OF OSTEOPATHY, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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OCTOBER (1896) CLASS. 
Albright, Mrs. Grace. .Queen City, Missouri 


Banning, Mrs J W........ La Plata, Missouri 
Beal, Miss Tacie............. Clarinda, Iowa 
Beaven, E. H............. Fulton, Missouri 
Bowden, R W....... West Salem, Wisconsin 
Brock, W: W...... pss Montpelier, Vermont 
Burtom Tq. Goo cele 5015 bee vt Paris, Missouri 
Burton, George. ...........- Paris, Missouri 
‘Chambers, Miss Etta.. ..Kirksville, Missouri 
Klar CUR vice sis sb ole se oe Utica, Illinois 
Conner, Miss Mary........ Paradise, Oregon 
Gorbin, W Su i.c eren Brashear, Missouri 
Craven, Miss J. W....... Evanston, Illinois 
Deeming, C. O......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Dale, W. B. ..... ese Louisville, Kentucky 
IDOHBHG C E cede eee Kirksville, Missouri 
Dodson, T. W ......v sas Kirksville, Missouri 
Donohue, M. E..... .. Beresford, S. Dakota 
Duffield, Miss Bessie,..Kirksville, Missouri 
Eneboe, Miss Lena...... Canton, S. Dakota 
Hotty W. S. .......... La Plata, Missouri 
Tisher, Albert, Sr......... Chicago, Illinois 
Foster, Mrs. Fannie. ..Carrollton, Missouri 
Wout, Geo Bicis sire Kirksville, Missouri 
Rhett S. oos dps exa esnicielss Baird, Texas 
Gervais, W. A...... Crookston, Minnsesota 
Harris; M. B... rke] Columbia, Missouri 
Harwood, Miss Irene. ...Maysville, Missouri 
Hlotsens, T. Wassenaer Benton City, Missouri 
Huston, Miss Grace........ Circleville, Ohio 
Jefferson, dt, Hoa... due Ab Des Moines, Iowa 
Kelley, Mary E..... ....Sioux City, Iowa 
Kennedy, Sylvester A. Rochester, Minnesota 
Roop C. C. Ter reve eei Chicago, Illinois 
Kyle C UE V Bee Downsville, Wisconsin 
Laughlin, W, R ....... Kirksville, Missouri 
Lewie T Iw .... Kirksville, Missouri 
Long, J. Weller,....... Kirksville, Missouri 
McCartney, L. H........... Hoxie, Kansas 


McNicoll, Miss D. E...Darlington, Indiana 
Miller, Mrs. Ella Ray...Salmon City, Idaho 


Mingus, C. "age e Geh La Plata, Missouri 
Morris, Ce TEL Kirksville, Missouri 
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Neely, Miss Marie P... Franklin, Kentucky 


Nelson, Miss Camille... Kirksville, Missouri 


Northrop, W. N....... Louisville, Kentucky 
Novinger, W. J.... ...Novinger, Missouri 
Opt; E MUI IURI Omaha, Nebraska 
Potter, Miss Minnie....Kirksville, Missouri 
Pellet, H. L....... ...Prairie Center, Kansas 
Ray, T, OARE Kirksville, Missouri 
Rhynsburger, Will. J..... Des Moines, Iowa 
Rozelle, Mrs. Lida K...... Tarkio, Missouri 
Severson, Miss K. M....Cohoes, New York 
Sherburne, F. W........... Barre, Vermont 
Sisson, Miss F. E........... Genoa, Illinois 
Swan, Be ebe Sg .Franklin, Kentucky 
Thompson, J. A........ Kirksville, Missouri 
Trenholm, A. M.....Trenholmville Quebec 
Turner, Thomas E..... Kirksville, Missouri 


Underwood, E.B., Lake Como, Pennsylvania 
Underwood, H.R.. Lake Como, Peunsylvania 


Mee T ues a E KN ve Pomona, California 
Walker, Mrs. Cornelia...Cameron, Missouri 
Westfall, E. E.......... - Grayville, Illinois 
Wilson} ING. Iud La Plata, Missouri 
Witt Tee ess ra Kirksville, Missouri 
Wyckoff, Louis E...... . Fairview, Illinois 
JANUARY (1897) CLASS. 
Brundage, C. L........ Kirksville, Missouri 
Buckmaster, Pearl...... Kirksville, Missouri 
Currey, Miss Algah..... Kirksville, Missouri 
RL ie. wee e LTE Harvard, Iowa 
Chapman, Miss Nora, Platteville, Wisconsin 
Dedsony AA Po. bi Ven d Kirksville. Missouri 
Deion Hs Gi eas ia S781 Ludlow, Illinois 
Gilmour, G. H........ . Kirksville, Missouri 
LE dn zero dh sj vr Cincinnati, Ohio 
Getz, Ee ki d wis Quincy, Illinois 
Gehrke, Carl........... Kirksville, Missouri 
Hariis,Harry.-oovu Krksville, Missouri 
Hardy, J e - isi cd Greensburg, Missouri 
Johnson, T. Weiss} s AEN Kirksville, Missouri 
nee T NE disco dereen nta Omaha, Missouri 
McLelland, Chas A.....Kirksville, Missouri 
May; RR acces ve ceat Kirksville, Missouri 
Mansfield, T. B ..... . . . Kirksville, Missouri 
McKeehan, W. A........ Ft. Madison, Iowa 
Nüeustedt, Ee Clarinda, Iowa 
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Reynolds, J. F......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Sommer, Charles,......... Sedalia, At 

Smith, Caryll T........ . Kirksville 5 

Willcox, S. W........ Yankton, So. Dakota 

APRIL (1897) CLASS. 

Anderson, J. E........ Macomb, Mississippi 
Ashlock, H Thomas....Kirksyille, Missouri 
Agee, P. M.......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Boyes, E. H........- . Aux Vasse, Missouri 
Burris, J. I .......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Beets, W. E....... ....Kirksville, Missouri 
Beckham, SL edit tesegseeg e .. Mystic, Iowa 
Bodwell, D. M....... College Springs, Iowa 
Bodwell, R. C........College Springs, Iowa 
Chapman, Frank .........,. Gerlaw, Illinois 
Chapman, Mrs..... .......- Gerlaw, Illinois 
COORG N ese Sese eco ode Estill, Missouri 
Creswell, Lena........ «eos Villisca, Iowa 
Chappell GG ore. dé ele Kirksville, Missouri 
Chappell; E. C. ;. ...... Kirksville, Missouri 
Corbin; Mattie. ......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Clary MESS ees Petersburg, Illinois 
Carter, Mrs, Georgia. . ..Kirksville, Missouri 
Conuer, H.T, .... 2. ebi Kirksville, Missouri 
Cupp Que New London, Missouri 
Carstarphen, E. T...New London, Missouri 
IN) Resana Farmer City; Illinois 
CoEHin EL s sc caste Kirksville, Missouri 
Dufitr do Tissu eo (de vss Kirksville, Missouri 


Dufur, Mrs. Nannie....Kirksville, Missouri 
Duffie, Warren M. .. Kirksville, n 


Doneghy, A. I......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Delahan, William......... Helena, Montana 
Eckert, E. €... e Kirksville, Missouri 
Rokeri Garris ii geen Kirksville, Missouri 
Eckert; Wi H reise ee Kirksville, Missouri 
Brio: Ida T2. A. sss Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
Edwards, Alice... ..... King City, Missouri 
Evans jd Bus $3212. 2 Kirksville, Missouri 
Fitch) EF. D... Kirksville, Missouri 
French, E B. ..... .....Greentop, Missouri 
Giddings, Nell............. Hamilton, Ohio 
Garrett, M. E........ College Springs, Iowa 
Gildersleeve, Jessie..... Kirksville, Missouri 
GeBplart Dé eres vens cero te Ray, Missouri 
Hardin, Melville C..... Kirksville, — * 

Henninger, Grace.... ..... Hamilton, Ohio 
Helia WoW reg de Laclede, Missouri 
Helmer, CN Veg ek Morrisburg, Canada 
Hunt, Adah.......... ....Gallatin, Missouri 
Hunt, Albert T.,... .. Unionville. Missouri 
McKenzie, A. L..........- Macon, At 

wheeler, J. D..... e. Rnadolph, Vermont 


Kerr, C, V............ Kirksville, Missouri 
Roux T dents College Springs, Iowa 
Kincsidi D Hs EE Milan, Missouri 
Link WE. s cese tues Kirksville, Missouri 
ERT Bec tee ess ...La Plata, Missouri 
Korit Os Bb. vdd Kirksville, Missouri 
Minear, NW, ex sees Kirksville, Missouri 
McBurney, Mrs. T. M...Kirksville, Missouri 
McKenzie, A. L............ Macon, Missouri 
Martin;L. D....... Williamstown, Vermont 
Milliken, K IM enne ek Nind, Missouri 
Mineat, Ju! 4:22... Kirksville, Missouri 
McConnell, W. A.... Washington, Vermont 
McCulley, Maggie.......... Bailey, Missouri 
McKeehan, Ethel...... Kirksville, Missouri 
Milford: re dek Ae era MIS Villisca, Iowa 
Notestine, Flora........ Kirksville, Missouri 
Owens, Mrs. Charles....Monmouth, Illinois 
Owens, Charles,........ Monmonuth, Illinois 
Osenbaugh, Mrs. A. D...Kirksville, Missouri 
Podge], Eos 16 es ve Kirksville, Missouri 
Peterson, Mrs. J. E...Spokane, Washington 
Quiutat; TL E Se e sese Kirksville, Missouri 
RunivyunS B serie yeso EE Joshua, Texas. 
Ray, CD E St. Louis, Missouri 
Riggs, W. L.,....... Unionville, Missouri 
Selbert, On ud, Afen a e La Plata, Missouri 
Swett B. A Svo eese. Kirksville, Missouri 
Smith, Allie M............ Plevna, Missouri 
Stephens, M. L........... Kirksville, Missouri 
UU DOM CDU «owen ew New York City 
Wheeler, G-A. use Randolph, Vermont 
Wheeler, C. G.... .... Montpelier, Vermont 
Waters; "erte e ée ee Clarinda, Iowa 
Deh, ursus uo. La Plata, Missouri 
Wells; Ee runs Waterbury, Vermont 
Whittaker, Esther............ Perry, Illinois. 
Wenger, H. U.......... La Plata, Missouri 
Yowell, Elizabeth...... Kirksville, Missouri 
Yowell, O. Y....... ....Kirksville, Missouri 
SBPTBMBBR (IB 97)CLASS, 

Bumpuss, J. F., ........ La Plata, Missouri, 
Crawford, Wm. F........... Hepburn, Iowa 
Dameron, Francis, Bowling Green, Missouri 
Detienne, Harry G..... Kirksville, Missouri 
Dodson, Ella O......... Kirksville,  ** 
Davis. HAA ss «tans esce pb ets Essex, Iowa 
Davis, Obs E correre 2 T 


Ellis, H. P., .......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Goodrich, L. J. .. .......Kewanee, Illinois 
Hart, Miss Julia L....... Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Harrington, Walter W.......Clarinda, Iowa 
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Hazard, Chas. C....... Kirksville, Missouri re ag: CEE sarei i Me ,lowa 
NET ER NE “ ase, WB irer 22.0. t. Pau nnesota 
Haley, eg. oe NEM Conger, MEGS AST.) «de Akron, Ohio 
Hicks, R. Celeste........ Inkster, Michigan Crenshaw, John H. “Maysville, Miseo idi 
Hardy, Linda ....... -.Hiawatha Kansas Coffman, Kent W.. . Sacramento, Kentu 
Jennings, Mrs. F. E.... Centralia, Illinois Coffman, Mrs. Alice, Sacramento, Kentuck 
ai EE Kirksville, Missouri Carlock, oat Coe sees eee Sioux City, To 
: R j 3 2 EG gt er , Iowa 
Kibler, J. M.......... Kirksville, x Rer Downing, D. N. ..... Knox City, Missouri 
King, H. F.,.............. Hester, Detienne, Elizabeth....Kirksville, « 
Kretschmar, Howard, .... Chicago, Illinois Dameron, Joe . Bowling Green, 2 i: 
ey ah. I Drennan, Thos. L. seis New Franklin, Mo, 
Loudon, Guy E... . EIE äere Farmer, John F...Spring Valley, Minnesota 
Marstellar, Chas. E. .... Harrison, Nebraska Farmer, Frank C. Spring Valley, Minnesota 
Meeks, William........ Kirksville, Missouri ^ Foncannon, Mayme, .. Kirksville, Missouri 
McGee, Jas. H............... Clarinda, Iowa Gregory, Mrs. Josie É.. . . Canton, 4 
McIntyre, H. H. .... . Randolph, Vermont G ARROW; Be eee Kirksville, E 
McIntyre, Marion...... Randolph, Vermont Heiny, Rank nb ‘ « 
McIntyre, H. B. ...... Randolph, Vermont Howells, William B......... New York Ci 
Mayhugh, C. W........- Rothville Missouri eet? J an A IOS doe et 
; ; : amison, C. E......... oulterville, Illino 
MEME X CM Men 
H DÉI Cy dag incai TR. dui Ace e eres ian, f 
Riley, Harry L: .......... Biglow, Missouri Lyda, W. L. ...........- Atlanta, —* 
Ryals, Henry B........ Kirksville, Missouri Maika, Cordelia L......... - Nebraska 
RERO AT au Louisville, Kentucky Momias B o E sina n:-<.8i Kass, 
Rice, W. L. +++. eee -Brashear, Missouri Morehead, Lelia .. .Sacramento, Kentucky 
Rew) Glias. C. 1.1... gie age Marion, Illinois Montgomery, Mrs. M. E. .... Villisca, Iowa 
Rees qe ege Du e a LeMars, Iowa McManama, W. C,, Mitchelsburg, Kentucky 
Strother, J. 0. Winfield, Kansas Nuckles, rra pe marc: Franklin, Kentucky 
SIE C RI uo. KS Evanston, Illinois Oldham: LES Jas. i: MN y 
Sigler, Chas. M......... Kirksville, Missouri Proctor, Clara L........... Fairdale, Illinois 
Sois WT. alone See e Kirksville, —** Rogers, Allard W. .... Binghampton, N. Y, 
ons Sa wt Hláaberry, — Willard, Earl.......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Sherburne, H. K.,.... Montpelier, Vermont eg rn M 9 “Toa! egen. 
Sheehan, Thomas...... Beresford, S. Dak. Woolery, Homer .... Bloomington, Indiana 
Sith, Kerl Ks AA ege Ee Clarinda, Iowa FEBRUARY (1898) CLASS. 
Stains adu acne Danville, Kentucky Allen, Bertha.......... Bir Missouri 
Thomas, REL ced. Hale City, Missouri Allabach, Lazarus .......Wilkesbarre, Penn 
CET va H A. ..... ..Beresford, S. D. Alight, - d Tits ero ense eebe 
Tracey, F. Leen Springfield, Illinois Baker, John E.... er Arney, Indiana 
Wilson, Lela. senge Kirksville, Missouri Beall, Isaac M..... SC Kirksville, Missouri 
Underwood, H. W..... Binghampton, N. V. Barker, Mrs. Nannie... Kirksville, Missouri . 
Vernon, Alonzo W..... Coulterville, Illinois Braden, A. Be Mr Mi 
Vernon, Elizabeth, ....Louistown, Missouri Boyles, Louis G...........- Ottumwa, Iowa 
Walpole, Miss Eliza...... Storm Lake, Iowa Carter, Charles.. New London, Missouri 
: Miss Laura T. ...... St. Paris, Ohio Carter, Miss Jennie...New London Missouri 
hend 2 "i J Unionville, Missouri  C8nfield, C. B... .... .Florence, Colorado 
will dot Je (Ss a Chappel, Miss Minerva. Kirksville, Missouri 
White, William HH... Beresford, S.D, Ch Was Pii DCH 
ite, William H......... res rk, WOL leg re et s umwa, 
Williams, Een d Cameron; Missouri Collins, Annie E......... Aon, New Los 
Wilhams, Rx EE Memphis ss Conner, R. W......... . Kirksville, Misso 
Wheeler, Geo. D........... Barre, Vermont Cheatham, W. E........... Hatton, Missouri 
d John 3 S e Tao vare Kansas  DeFrance, Josephine...San Pan Calif 
nee HE Ee 06% we Burlington, Iowa Dawson, Minnie........ Kirksville, Missouri 
Bandel, ee e, Indiana Dugan, KC Killbuck, Ohio 
ieee 5. ge e Chicago, Illinois Deeming, W. J ........ Kirksville, Missouri 
Bynum, Ro ccs os Scottsboro, Alabama Dickson, J. Homer.......Adams, Nebraska 
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Dobson, Mrs. W. D.....Kirksville, Missouri 


Flaten, J.A. 2.2 50.0944 Randolph, Vermont 
Elliott, Marion S., Flandrean, South Dakota 
Miliott. Wo Tena as Brashear, Missouri 
Edmonds, Bessie......... Manchester, Iowa 
Elmore, Ro Ri... LaPlata, Missouri 
Ellis, Mrs. Sue UBER alk Kirksville, Missouri 
Ewing, Homer V....... Kirksville, Missouri 
Fry, Jülia Vc are comes slk Laredo, Missouri 
Graham, Geo. E......... Moberly, Missouri 
Graves, Murray............. Redding, Iowa 
Goben, C. L........ Lehi, Indian Territory 
Gilmour, James R. ......... Milan, Missouri 
Green; W. Doi cs Kansas City, Missouri 


Green, Mrs. Emilie L. 
Harris, Wilfred E...Aylesforth, Nova Scotia 


Halladay RIG s e ie de Kirksville, Missouri 
Hamilton, Warren...... Kirksville, Missouri 
Hardin: W. Creses. pas Jacksonville, Illinois 
Holgute; EE wens ese Monmouth, Illinois 
Henderson, Pearl....... Sterling, Colorado 
Harwood, Geo. L....... Kirksville, Missouri 


Hamilton, Miss Lula B.. Kirksville, Missouri 
Hartford, Washington I.. P 


Hoard, Mrs, MALY ois Alcester, S. Dakota 
Hook; 5885.7 Lewistown, Missouri 
Ilgenfritz, Melvin...... Kirksville, Missouri 


Ilgenfritz, Mrs. Rowena, Kirksville, Missouri 
Ingraham, Miss Elizabeth M., St. Louis, “ 
Ilgenfritz, Gertrude.. . . Kirksville, Missouri 


Jones WE UO. SE CES e Eldon, Iowa 
Kennedy, Harry L....... Lawrence, Kansas 
Keys, William J......Amenia, North Dakota 
Kellogg, S. M.......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Kirk, James H......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Kjeiner, Samuel ...... Rochester, Minnesota 
Knox, Adgar M... .... Kirksville, Missouri 
Larrimore, T. B...2.. s. Florence, Alabama 
Lyda, Nie e, e 3 ..... LaPlata, Missouri 
Ligon, Mrs. Greenwood, Okolona, Mississippi 
Iter MIB ers Great Falls, Montana 
Lindsay, Linnie ..:..... Ellsberry, Missouri 
Linville, W. P........ Green City, Missouri 
Miller, Robert ...... College Springs, Iowa 
Mooring, Miss Cordele K.. Florida 


Mahaffay, Mrs. Clara.. Kirksville, Missouri 


Markey, Mary L....... Kirksville, Missouri 
Meeks, Geo, Pearl...... Kirksville, Missouri 
May, Mrs. E. B....... Kirksville, Missourri 
McMurray, Ue EORR de Canton, Missouri 
Mansfield, B. R........... Ogden, Utah 
Mills, William S GNU Kirksville, Missouri 
Minear, A. N...... sse. Uuionville, Missouri 


Morrey, Miss Cordelia.  Kirksville, Missouri 
Moyer, Mrs. Adella....Kirksville, Missouri 


Mullins, M. W............Omaha, D 

Musick, Mrs, J. R...... Kirksville, Missouri 
McAlpin, D. E... e New Market, Iowa 
McClelland, Mrs. Bessie D. . Chicago, Illinois 
McKay, D. i. a et S ad Peoria, Illinois 
McMurray, Ida M. Sharpsville, Pennsylvania 
Novinger, S.J. T....... Kirksville, Missouri 


*Overfelt, Louis B........ Madison, Missouri 
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Ownbey, Wm. W...... ....Macon, Missouri 
Parcells, M. T5. si oaos co Kirksville, bis 
Peterson, Ida I.......... Chesterton, Indiana 
Potter, Mrs. W. A...... Kirksville, Missouri 


Pickler, Mrs. Vr dt M. ..Kirksville, 
Pierce, Mrs. D. C.. .. Kirksville, e 


Polley, ACE. ica en “Kirksville, F 

Polley, Mabel.......... Kirksville, di 

Propst, Zel Zis ge fe Kirksville, ae 

Powell, Mrs. A. H.. .. La Plata, Missouri 
Powell, (Rs EE La Plata, Missouri 
Rinehart, Edith......... Kirksville, = 

Rhotehamel, Mrs. C..... .Greenville, Ohio 
Roberts, Wallace....... Kirksville, Missouri 
Rightenour, S. R......... Boulder, Montana 
Rodgers, Cecil R.....Lowell, Massachusetts 
ROY, iy oed eme Bigelow, Missouri 
Roberts, Benj. F.......... Mexico, Missouri 
Scobee, A RE EU Roe iis Kirksville, “ 

Seaman, MEE OW LIT ves ..Elsberry, D 

Shaton; THOR, Leese eg Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Smith, Leslie D........... Plevna, Missouri 
Smith, Frank.. ... Bloomington, Indiana 
Smith, Miss Lucina.. P US Kirksville, Missouri 
Swett, W. W.... E Kirksville, Missouri 
Triplett, Mrs. Neva T....Downing, Missouri 
Thomas, E; NM. NN e Kirksville, & 

Tevebaugh, Mrs, Inez...Kirksville, Missouri 
Tyndall, Lë Jean M..... Mobile, Alabama 
GET To Br Ans pex ess Kirksville, Missouri 
Urbain, Victor E ANE Pekay, Iowa 
Urbain Mary A ee oeh niita Pekay, Iowa 
VanHorn, Miss H. M...... Chicago, Illinois 
Vastine, Harry Montis....... Sunbury, Penn 
VBEHOB, E E Kirksville, Missouri 


Wanless, Richard.....Kansas City, 7 
Watson, W. M. ......... Kirksville, Y 
Wendell, Canada........ Hartsburg, Illinois 
Whitcomb, Chas. H.. . Burlington, Vermont 
Whitcomb, Mrs. N. F..Burlington, Vermont 
Whitcomb, Harry P...Burlington, Vermont 


Whitney, C. E......... Rock Rapids, Iowa 
White, W. Newton......Kirksville, Missouri 
Williams, C. E......... Kirksville, 
Wiles, Albert.. ......... Kirksville, J 
Williams, Alice.........Kirksville, ae 
Willard, W. D......... Kirksville, a 
Williams, W. E........ Unionville, Missouri 
Willard, Asa M...... ... Kirksville, se 
Wingard, A...... KEE e Portsmouth, Ohio 
Woodhull, S. C........ Forestelle, Missourj 
OGRE We isan vows vs Polo, Missourj 
Watson, T. J........ New London, Missourj 
ENER re Green City, Missourj 
Watson, W. F....... New London, Missourj 
'To complete course, 
Wilderson, W. H..... .... Nevada, Missouri 
Entered physician's course, 
Vanoe; T: 2A... vs e enr London, Ohio 
Case E WE E .--Ferguson, Missouri 
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md What is Osteopathy? 


ASNS 
OR PLAIN ANSWERS TO EVER RECURRING QUESTIONS. - 


Pye almost, letters are received from anxious inquirers, who having heard of Osteo- 
pathy as a remedial science for the first time, desire to know what it is, and by 


what method it deals with disease and suffering. To many, if not mostof these a 
purely scientific or technical definition would fail to convey the desired information. Be 
low is given in as plain, every day language as possible, an answer to these queries: 


Osteopathy is a new science of healing without drugs, founded by Dr. Andrew T. Still, 
of Kirksville, Mo. This school denies the alleged curative properties of drugs and repudi- 
ates the whole system of drug treatment as unnatural and destructive to health. The med- 
ical system of diagnosis is also abandoned. In place of **symptoms"' and poisons, the new 
science substitutes a careful, thorough physical examination, and treatment by manipulation. 
Under the new system, the body is examined and treated as an intelligent machinist would 
examine and treat a complicated machine with which he was perfectly familiar. By actual 
cures wrought upon thousands of cases that have been pronounced hopeless by other schools 
the Osteopaths have proven that if there is an unobstructed nerve and blood supply to and 
from all parts of the well fed man, the effects called disease will as surely disappear as the 
asceptic wound will heal after the surgeon has rendered the parts microscopically clean and 
placed them in proper position. 

Through a highly developed sense of touch and a knowledge of anatomy, the Osteopath 
is enabled to discover the slightest anatomical disorder, and every move made by him in 
treatment is toward the definite purpose of correcting such disorders. 

These Osteopathic disorders are not necessarily surgical dislocations, by which term is 
meant **a bone completely out of joint," but are out of line—out of proper adjustment. 
They comprise slight displacements of various structures, chiefly bones and ligaments, with 
musclar contractures, little adhesions, contractions from cold, irritation or other outside 
influences, causing unnatural pressure upon vessels or nerves. The Osteopaths look upon 
the human body as a perfect machine, and order as the first law of health. 1f in order, the 
human machine will do its work properly and run its allotted time. A part of its work is to 
digest and assimilate the foods prescribed by the normal appetite, to manufacture therefrom 
all the chemical compounds needed by the body for its own growth and repair, and to ex- 
crete that which is not so required. "This work can only be carried on by the forces within 
the body. "This is Osteopathic theory based upon practical experience. 
` In short, Osteopathy is a common sense system of discovering and correcting all mechan- 

' ical disorders in the human machine and an intelligent direction of the recuperative forces 
within the body to the cure of disease. This principle holds good in acute as well chronic 
troubles. The Osteopath not only effects without drugs all the beneficial results the med- 
ical profession claim to get with drugs. but the Ostepathic school has made itself famous — 
wherever its practioners have gone, by bringing about the cure of cases that had been given 
up as incurable by all other schools of practice. 

` Osteopathy has treated successfully nearly every known disease, chronic and acute. 
Some diseases pronounced incurable by the M. Ds. have been made to yield. Among these 
may be named Bright's Disease, Locomotor Ataxia, and some forms of Insanity. It has 
been particularly efficacious in cases of paralysis; tumors and so-called cancers, have been 
quickly removed without the aid ot drugs or the knife. 
The treatment is absolutely safe and harmless, and almost every patient who takes 
treatment for any length of time, becomes an ardent advocate and admirer of the system. 
Of the many thousands of cases treated at the A. T. Still Infirmary, more than fifty per 
cent have been cured and fully eighty per cent greatly benefited. | Even those whose cases 
had gone so far that they could not be cured have suffered no ill effects, something which 
could hardly be claimed by any drug treatment. 
Any additional information desired may be obtained by addressing 
*SECRETARY A. T. STILL INFIRMARY, : 
` Kirksville, Mo.'* 


ADVERTIFEMENTS-PROFESSIONAL. IX 


CHICAGO INFIRMAR Y, 


Still & Sullivan. 


Harry M. STILL, D. O.—JosErnu H. SULLIVAN, D. O. 
—or——_ 
Regular Kirksville Staff. 


, —OFFICE— 


Masonic Temple, 
Suites 905-906. 


Joseren H. SULLIVAN, Manager. 


R. SHACKLEFORD, D. O. 


Graduates 
, E. H. SHACKLEFORD, D. 0. . 0. 


NASHVILLE INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
8 a. m. to 12m. 


2 p. m. to 4 p. m. 3 au 
Sunday dice bd. | Wilcox Building. 


—OFFICE— 


EES IN SALT LAKE CITY. 


A. M. KING, D. O., 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


OFFICE: Templeton Block. 


NorE: UTAH hasthe finest climate in the world. 
Is nature's true "health resort," Cool in Summer, 
and mild in Winter. Plenty of sunlight and fresh 
air all the time. f 


Py H. TAYLOR, D. O. 


PEORIA INSTITUTE 


—OF— 
OSTEOPATHY. 
Peoria, - - - Illinois. 
— —OFFICE—— 


214 N. Jefferson Avenue, 


J O. HATTON, D. O., Graduate A, S. O. 
* Class of '92. 


MISSOURI INSTITUTE 
—or— 
—OSTEOPATHY— 
St. Louis, - - Missouri. 
KH 


Consultation free. 
Odd Ne palling. 


Competent lady assistant. 


We treat all classes of diseases without the use of 
drugs. 


WESTERN INSTITUTE 


—OSTOPATHY— 


Denver, - - Colorado. 


OFFICE: 832 Colfax Avenue. 


Mrs NETTIE H. BOLLES, D.O., PRES. 


Graduate 
A.S. O. 
Magnolia, Miss. 
‘Tues. { 9a. m to 12 m. 


He: W. EMENY, D. O., 


New Orleans, La., 
207 Hennen Building. 


Käl ga, m.to 12 m. 

Wed. Thur. 

Fri. | 2p. m. to4 p. m. Sat. ( 2 p. m. to4 p. m. 

H. E. NELSON D. o. Graduate 
A. S. O. 


OSTEOPATH. 
New Albany, Ind. 


Louisville, K 
5E ai SERA st. 


210 W. St. Catherinest. 


Mon.) 9 to 12 9 to 12 
Wed. Zë 
Fri.) 2to4 Sat.) rto3. 


f 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Rooms 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, Kittredge Block, Corner 16th and Glenarm 


Streets, Denver, Colorado. 


W. L. HARLAN, D. O., President. 


Graduate of the American School of Osteopathy, 


Kirksville, Missouri. 


The Rocky Mountain Infirmary is not a school, but especially an infirmary and treats. | 
all chronic and acute diseases known as curable. I 


D 


HER E. & ALICE M. PATTERSON, 


of the faculty of the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY 


—AND— 


A. T. STILL, INFIRMARY, Kirksville, Mo. 


WINTER SEASON: 


St. Augustine, - - Florida. 
—HOURS— e 
d 9a. m. to 12 m, The Anderson Cottage, 
Thurs. No. 48 Seville St. 


SUMMMER SEASON, 1898: 
Mackinac Island. - - Mich. 
Permanent address, Kirksville, Mo. 


he BERNARD, D. O. Graduate 
A. S. O. 


—OSTEOPATH— 


Battle Creek, Michigan, 


Williams Hotel, 


Jackson, Michigan, 


305 Carter Block. 


M ONTANA INSTITUTE 
SS) eS 


OSTEOPATHY. 


21 Pittsburg block, Grand Central Hotel 
Helena, Great Falls, rooms 8 & ro. 


A. D. Mahaffay, D. O , C. W. Mahaffay, D. O. 
Mrs.J. W. Strong, D. O., Graduates A. S. O. 


The two first mentioned, recently members of the 
regular staff of operators in in the A, T, Still In- 
firmary, Kirksville, Missouri. 


de H. OSBORNE, D. O. 


St. Joseph, - - Missouri. 


4a-Correspondence solic- I have had several 
ited and Osteopathic liter- | years of practice,andtwo _ 
ature sent on application, | years here, Can furnish | 
---—— the best of reference as 
Office and residence, I have a large territory 
1310 Francis Street, | to draw from, 


...Examination Free. . . E 
RS. GRACE ALBRIGHT, Graduate 
R. C. BODWELL. A. S. O. 
Will locate for permanent practice in 
Waterloo, - - - Iowa, 
After August rst, 1898. 


FLORENCE MAYES, D. O. A. S. O. 
——OSTEOPATHS—— 


Burlington, dos Vermont, 


M T. MAYES, D, O. Graduates - 


OFFICE: 157 Uuion Street, 


S R. LANDES, D. O. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 4 
Office ` 


MICHIGAN. 
147 Monroe St. 


R A. VALLIER, D. O. 


SOUTHERN INFIRMARV M 
—Or— " 
OSTEOPATHY. 
Gainsville, - - - Texas. 
Orrick: 103 North Dixon St., Room 15, 16, 17. 


Ty ELLA A, HUNT, 4 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Equitable Building, - Room 10, Fifth Floor, 


"| ESRESR CLUETT, D. O., 


Cleveland, - - Ohio. 


—OFFICE— 
Savings & Trust Bldg. 
No. 44 Euclid Avenue. 


—OFFICE HOURS— 


sto ree in: } Standard 


DE: R. E. M’GAVOCK, 


——OSTEOPATH— — 


Jacksonville, Gees? - IH. 


OFFICE: 
343 W. College Ave. 


HOURS: 
8a. m.to 4. p. m. 


Cen J. HELMER, D. O. 


“The Sorrento," - New York City. 


—OFFICE HourRs— —FFICE— 
ga. m, to 12 m, 136 Madison Ave., Cor. 
I p. m, to 4 p. m. gist street, 


Wed. and Sun. excepted, 
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H J. JONES, D. O., Graduate 
. A. S. O. 
Indianapolis, - - Indiana. 


CE— 


Osteopathic literature sent | bs em jai 
56 W SS Ka ing. 


on application. 


RS. D. S. WILLIAMS, D. O, Graduates 


ISS A. R. DARLING, D. O. A. S. O. 
—OSTEOPATHS— 
Gaston hotel $ ELGIN, ILL. 


Home Bank Bldg., R 21. 


Tues. 
oa m. to 12 m. | Mon. [55 a.m to r2m. 


Wed. 
Thurs 
* Bat. 


1 p.m. to4 p. m, Fri. 1 p. m. to 4. p.m. 


EIE Hotel, R 564 


A BERT FISHER, 
OSTEOPATH. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 510-514 Utica, N. Y., 
OnondagaSavings Bank B'ldg. Horsey Building. 


Examinations by appointment. i 


ORTON FAY UNDERWOOD, D. O. ADELINE BELL, Gridháte 
EVELYN K. UNDERWOOD, D. O. A. S. O. 
Graduate American School 
of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. OSTEOPATHIST. 
New York, d 1 E N. Y. Paris, - - Kentucky. 
Office Hours: —OFFICE— —OFFICE HOURS— 
1 P. M. to 4:30 P. M, 107 East 23rd St, gto 12 a. m, | 1to 4 p. m. 
j WwW. HANNAH, M. S. D., D. O., Graduates 
W M. HARTFORD, D. O., puris F. MRS. F. W. HANNAH, D. O. A. S. O. 
eto d —OSTEOPATHY— 
—OSTEOPATH— Detroit; ti, "| aout sf so MON 
“h e llinoi OFFICE KOVRA EEN 
Champaign, — ++ Illinois; {p.m toap. m. Suite 594, Ferguson Bldg. 
P W. SOMMER, Gët BIGSBY, D. O. Graduate 
e A. S. O. 
—OSTEOPATH— —OSTEOPATH— 
CINCINNATI, O 
. Office Hours: Rooms 405 & 406, Monmouth, - - - Ill. 
` P E? e Ac pi Se OFFICE: 122 8S. First St. 
M MACHIN, M. D., D. O. A. BOYLES, D. O., Graduate 
$ . A. S. O. 
Keokuk, - - Iowa. Bloomington. -  - Illinois. 
Telephone qan. | WEE airet OFFICE: 305 N. East Street. 
b I J. HARTFORD, D. O., Graduate M W. BAILEY, D. O., Graduate 
P A. SO. y A. S. O. 
, —OSTEOPATH— I Blue Springs, -  - Nebraska. 
Marshall, > Missouri. OFFICE HOURS: 8 a.m, to 6p. m. 
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A DOLPH GOODMAN, D. O., 


OSTEOPATH. 


1445 Independence ave. 


Telephone 1467. . . KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Jas. E. Owen, D. o. Dicy D. Owen, D. O. 
DS J. E. & D. D. OWEN, 


Graduates of the American School of Osteop- 
athy, Kirksville, Mo. 


—OFFICE HOURS:— 308 Bearinger Bld'g., 
9to12a. m.;2to5 p. ml SAGINAW, E. S. MICH, 


YV ATER W. STEEL, D. O., Graduate 


A. S. O. 
Buffalo, N. Y., el éi Falls, N. Y. 
356 Elliot Square Block Third Street. 
Tues.) 9a. m. Mon. ( 9a. m, 
Thur. to Wed. to 
Sat.) 4p. m. Fri. 4 p. m. 
Ammerman, D, O, Graduates 


» Mrs. L. O. Ammerman, D. O. A. S. O. 


DRS. AMMERMAN, 
Mexico, - : - Missouri, 
Cor. S. Jefferson and Central Ave. 
Graduate 


U M. HIBBETS, D. O. 
i A. S. O. 


Brooklyn and Grinnell, - Iowa. 


BOOKLYN OFFICE | 

At residence of C.Good-| GRINNELL OFFICE. 
dale, Jackson St. Mon-| At residence of Mrs. M. 
days, Wednesdays, Thurs- | L. Morris, 920 Park St., 
Serene Fridays of each | Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
wee 


J S. GAYLORD, D. O., PRES., 


SOUTHERN INSTITUTE 
—OSTEOPATHY— 
Franklin, - - Kentucky. 


O DENSMORE, D. O. 


Graduate 
A. S. O; 


—OSTEOPATH— 


Princeton, -  - Illinois. 


MES ALICE HEATH PROCTOR, 


OSTEOPATH (A. S. O.) 
Bay View and Petoskey, Michigan, 


From May to October, 1898. 
Permanent Address, Kirksville, Mo. 


Se 


V. 4: BOOK, 


— OSTEOPATH-— 
Pattonsburg, Misso 


Graduate American Sch 
of Osteopathy, 
Mo. 


R M. BUCKMASTER, D. O., Gradu 
. 


A. S. 
MONCTON INFIRMARY 


—or— 
OSTEOPATHY. 


Moncton, - - New Brunswick. 
Consultation free —OFFICE— | 
Competent lady assistant Peters No. 3 Co! 


Ix ANNA M. BURKE 


—— Will locate at —— D 


Ruston and Monroe, La., about April m 


O. HOOK, D. O. Gradua 
* AGNES V. LANDES, D. O. A. S. € 


OSTEOPATHS. 


Emporia, - - Kansas - 


502 Constitution Street. 


W E. GREEN, D.O., Graduat 
a A.S.O 
Glens Falls, - New York. j. 


—Office hours:-— —Office:— 
9to 12 a. m. 239 Glens Street, | 
1 to 5 p. m. 


Sundays Exeepted. 
MARY Hosson, D. Le 


—OSTEOPATH—  . d 
Joplin - - - Missouri. 


Hours: 9 to 12a, m. Office: "Windsor An 


2 to 4 p. m. on Fifth Street, betwi 
Examination Free. Joplin and Wall, 


Jj W. HENDERSON, D. O. 


H 
Late of the staff of operators at the 4 

A. T. Still Infirmary and American School of Oste 
opathy, at Kirksville, Missouri. T 

D. B. MACAULEY, D. O., 
Diplomate of American School of Osteo 


^ SE Së THE SEVD 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | Kent St. & Selby 
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J. X. L. Dairy, 


W. B. MATTHEWS, Proprietor. | 
gll Orders Promptly Filled. 


Telephone 112. 


Office Hours 8 to 12 and 1 to 5. 


ENTISTRY. s ` zen 


W. @ Carter, D. D. 8. 
Office over Kirksville Millinery Store, 
South Side Square 


Ag-Preserve your Teeth as long as possible b 
Filling and Crowning. ui € A 


po & MCHESNEY, 
= Draggists, = 


L—— 
MEN BOOK 
STATIONERY, PERFUMER 
AND DRUGGISTS' SUNDRIES. 
West side square. 


——_ 


Lowenstein & Marks, 


DryGoods&Cothing. 


Masonic BUILDING, 
NonrH Sipe SQUARE. 


d V. MILLE R, 0 
— Dealer in— 
LUMBER, LATFEL 
Shingles, Doors, Sash, 


Blinds, Plaster, Hair, Cement, Etc. 
YARD—on Post Office Block. i 


| Opp. Court House. 


C. BORNEMANN, 
MERCHANT TAT 
North Side Square, over McKeehan & Reed's ora ton 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
Suits made to order from first-class materials, 


Large line of samples. Callandsee them, Speciol- 
ty made of Graduating Suits. 


PUT .Ax* 


T ELDUPEPPHOTMWMIES 


INYONK HOME. + + + 
a a a 5 $1.50 FER MONTH. 


= WARREN HAMILTON, 
Real Estate, Loans & Insuranee. 


8. E. corner square, Kirksville, Mo. 


, J. M. Wright, ies 


$ $ € Gun and Locksmith. 


General Repairing a Specialty 


Echette — — —- 

— — LEADERS IN 

Men's Clothing, Furnishing Goods, 

Haag breeder ebe sis 
WEST SIDE. 


STILL HOTEL, 
x ^ 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Electric Lights, Hot and Cold Water. 


Special attention given to guests. Three blocks 
from Infirmary, 
Capt, J. S. AGEY, Prop., Kirksville, Mo. 


[HE HOTEL POOL. 


Kirksville, 
First-class, Leading Commercial Hotel, 
Rares: $2.00 per day. 


Missouri. 


Parties WANTING ——ÀÁ 


- -OFERATING TABLES- - 


Should call on A. L. HOLMES, N. Franklin St., 
` KIRKSVILLE, NO, 


50, 000 COPIES ! 


—OF— 


The Journal of Osteopathy 


will be issued next 
month. 

Special Features. 

A rare opportunity for 
Advertisers. 

Write at once for rates. 


ADYT. DEPT. 


-— 
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XIV ADVERTISEMENTS. — 
| 
| PICKLER'S | 
| AMOUS | A 
| FAMOUS | PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 
^» « LEADS ALL. « - That is extra fine 1n finish 


| Se mm And equal to the BEST 
| done any where, visit 
| tablishment in Thompson S 
i Studio, - - - 


d Largest Mercantile Es - 


l Kirksville. South 

a? i Side 

E i Square. 

A Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes and KIRKSVILLE, MO 
g l Carpets, Complete and 

| Up To Date. 


THE CITY TAILORS 


Southeast Corner Square, 


For the next 


a es siud INAN E - 


BT 


month we will 
make a specialty 


of Trousers. 


Come in and 


see them. 


“THE YOUNG.” 


Prices the T= largest and most commodious, best arranged 


and most conveniently situated boarding 
house in Kirksville. 
Lowest Electric lights, telephone, and all first-class ac- 
AAA commodations, 


Half block f A. T. Still Infi $ 
Southeast Corner Square, GES ill Infirmary. 


| 
| Still Block. A. H, YOUNG, Prop. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


xv 


E. J. Eubank & Co. 


CLOTHIERS, x. w- 
Under Williard hotel, 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
EES 
The Biggest Stock, 


The Latest Styles, 
The Lowest Prices. 


The National Bank 
OF KIRKSVILLE. 
Capital Stock Fully Paid Up. 850000. 
Only National Bank In Kirksville. 

Prompt attention given to 


COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS. 


YOUR BUSINESS SOLICITED. 


P, C. MILLS, President B, F. HEINY, Cashier, 


KIRKSVILLE 
The beautiful city of North Mis- 
souri, is bounding forward in a 
steady, healthy condition and is 
destined to reach the 10,000 
population mark ina short time. 

A home in this city is an invest- 
ment in which you are sure to de- 
rive a handsome profit and one to 
be proud of. 

We will cheerfully furnish you 
information or show you the prop- 
erty for sale. Respectfully, 
BNGLEHART BROS. 


—THIS IS OUR— 


« HOBBY "e 


KIRKSVILLE LUMBER CO. 


A. H. NELSON, Managei. 


Patterson & Miller 


——HAVE THE— 
Best Qab and fJransfer Cine 
IN THE CITY. 


And give special attention to the 
accommodation of patients of the 


Sieg he STILL | INFIRMARY. 


ges Ask for Patterson & Miller's 
Cab when you get off the train. 


C. A. Robinson & Co 


West Side Square. 
UP TO DATE—— 
MERCHANTS. 
STRICTLY 
ONE PRICE 
CASH HOUSE. +--+ 


Telephone 79. 


Photographs are nice things if made 
by a good Artist, 


Moore's Photos 


Hre Seen Everywhere. 


He has a negative of every building 
in Kirksville and if there is a picture 
you wish of any building in Kirks- 
ville, he has it. Remember the Place. 


HENRY MOORE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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*BUY® 
An Operating Table 


That looks artistic as well as be- 
ing useful—it will pay you in the end 


, to start out right. 


Louis Stoeving, 
Maker of 


SOLID 


AND 


FOLDING 
TABLES. 


That fairly whisper thoughts of 
warm days of summer. ‘Thousands 
of yards of delicate tinted fabrics 
All 


blended into one bewildering show. 


greet the eye on every side. 


Organdies join hands with filmy, 
airy Battistes, Sheet Lowns, Madras 
Cloths, Scotch and Zephyr Ginghams 
take their place in the Grandest 
Exhibit ever shown in Kirksville. 

It will take many pleasant hours to 


see all the new things. 


B. F. Lamkin. 


Phone 144. South Side. 


Chas. MM. Darrington, 
Leading Jeweler 


South Side Square. 


OCC X 
OUR SOUVENIR CHINA, 


Furniture and 
Undertaking... =e 


How nicely can furnish 
Cpe a room and how little it 


will eost you. :: n n 


KENT. 


Second Door North of Union Bank. 


Ẹ 


PROSPECTUS 


FOR 1898-9. 


TE as the catalogue for next year cannot be gotten out until near the close of the 
current year, the following announcement of action had by the trustees and faculty is 
made so that the friends of the school may know the plans for future work in the institu- 
tion. As will be noted, the policy which has obtained in the past will be continued, and 
everything will be done that is possible and that experience may suggest to elevate the 
standard, and advance the interests of Osteopathy asa profession. The record of the past 
shows that it has ever been the policy of the trustees of this institution to make each suc- 
ceeding year its best, and that we have ever endeavored to make the standard each year a 
little higher, the scope broader, and the practical work more complete. We leave to others 
to judge whether we have done this or not. We point to our closing year’s work with pride, 
and while changes from time to time may be necessary, yet we guarantee that if money and 
good judgment can secure it, our next year's work will be another step higher, another stride 
in advance of all the years gone before. We expect and intend that the American School of 
Osteopathy shall not only maintain its reputation of being the original school, but shall 
ever have floating over its historic halls the banners which shall set the standard for all 
schools of Osteopathy, and that its work shall ever be of such a high character that all 
Osteopaths shall be proud of their name and of the origin of their professsion. 


Faculty for the Year 1898-9, 


A. T. STILL, D, O., President, Wm, R. LAUGHLIN, 
Philosophy of Osteopathy. Professor of Descriptive Anatomy. 
C. E. STILL, D. 0., J. MARTIN LITTLEJOHN, Ph. D., L. L. D., 
Practice of Osteopathy. Professor of Physiology and Psychology. 
H. M. STILL, D. 0., CW PROCTOR, Ph. B., 
Practice of Osteopathy. Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 
H. T. STILL, D. O., J. B. LITTLEJOHN, M. A , M. D., 
Practice of Osteopathy. Professor of Histology, Bacteriology and Minor Surgery. 
A. G, HILDRETH, D. O., C. M. T, HULETT, 
Lecturer and Demonstrator in Clinics. Dean. 
W. J. CONNER, D. 0., MISS CLARA PROCTOR, 
Demonstrator in Osteopathy. Assistant to the Chair of Chemistry. 
CHAS. HAZZARD, Ph. B.. D. 0., C. L. RIDER, 
Principles of Osteopathy--Osteopathic Diagnosis. Prosector to the Chair of Anatomy. 
WM. SMITH, M. D., D. O., E. C. CORBIN, 
Professor of Anatomy, Symptomatology "and Obstetrics. Librarian, 


Requirements for Matriculation. 


1.—Creditable evidence of good moral character, 2,—Satisfactory evidence of a good English educa- 
tion as follows: (a) In Grammar, including an essay of not less than two hundred words; judgment on 
which will include thought, construction, spelling and handwriting; (b) A good knowledge of Arithmetic, 
including per centage, ratio and proportion and the metric system; (c) In history and Geography, especi- 
ally of the United States; (d) In physies, some knowledge of fundamental principles, Candidates who 
fail in one or two of the above named branches may be admitted to the regular course of study, but such 
condition must be removed before the beginning of the second term. 3. In place of this examination or 


